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ARTICLE XVIL 


waco 8 OUT the Beginning of the Year 

vo) 1745, there was publifhed a Book, in- 
tituled, 4 New Mechanical Praétice of 
H’ Phyfick, wrote by Davip STEPHEN- 

son, M. A. which being a Work 
wholly new, we fhail give a fummary View there- 
of, beginning ~ fome preliminary Obfervations 
extracted out of the Preface and Introduétion, and 
then exhibit a brief Abftract of each Chapter. 





INTRODUCTION. 


1. ¥ N order to determine the juft Boundaries and 
Pretenfions of Phyfic and. Phyficians, and 

fhew how far human Art can be of Ufe in prefer- 
ving Health, and curing Difeafes, and which are the 
beft Methods for that Purpofe, the Author begins 
with obferving, that the Human Body confifts of 
two general Principles, the Solids and Fluids, With 
Cc ref{pect 
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Fefpeé& to the firft, he remarks, That the Original 


Eljementary Stamina of the Animal Solids, are in- 
terwoven, platted, and twifted together, in fuch a 
peculiar Manner in their firft Formation, whereby 
they acquire a certain definite Degree of Cohefion, 
Elafticity, and Moving Force, which no human 
Art, nonall the Medicines in Nature, can mend or 
alter for the better afterwards. 

2. ‘Che firft infiniteffimal Principles of the Ani- 
mal Solids admit of infinite Variety in their Af- 
femblage, Contexture, and Compofition; from 
whence proceeds the Difference of Strength, Con- 
{titutions, Genius, Temperaments, Paffions, fc, in 
beth Sexes, and in the feveral Individuals of each 
Sex. 

3. The whole Moving Force whereby the Ani- 
mal Fluids become at firft put in Motion, Heat, 
and Fluidity, and continued therein, belongs intrin- 
fically to the Animal Solids, as their peculiar Pro- 
perty only; the Fluids having no Tendency nor 
Principle of Motion in themfelves. 

4. Every individual Animal, by Virtue of the 
original Formation and Contexture of ‘its Solids, 
becomes endowed with a definite Degree of Strength 
and Moving Force; in the regular or irregular Go- 
vernment whereof, in the feveral Stages of Life, 
confifts theW hole that relates to Longzvity, Health, 
and Difeafes. Thus, for Example, if this Moving 
Force of the Solids be fuffered to rife too high, and be- 
come predominant, or be too long continued, the Ani- 
mal will have its Growth unduly accelerated, and 
arrive the fooner at its full State, Maturity, and Dif- 
folution, and be more fubject withal to Difeafes of 
the acute inflammatory. Kind ; and, on the contrary, 
if the Moving Force of the Solids is fuffered to be- 
come too languid and deprefs’d, and not duly ex- 
erted, or be too long difcontinued, the Animal will 
arrive the later at its full Growth and 9 

UE 
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but be more fubjeét witha! to Difeafes of the chro- 
nick Kind: So that between thefe two Extreams of 
too great and too {mall a Motion in the Solids and 
Fluids, lies the golden Mean and true Path that 
leads to the Temple of Health and Longevity. 

5. The Human Body ts a compound hydrau- 
lick Machine, confifting of many fingle Machines, 
as the Scomach, Heart, Brain, Lungs, Liver, Kid- 
neys, Tcftes, Spleen, &c. All which fimple Glands, 
Organs, and Mufcles, with their proper Syftem of 
Veffels, beisg fo many diftinét Hydraulick Ma- 
chines, except the Lungs, which confifting of a 
Syftem of Sanguineous and Air Veffels, are properly 
a Pneumatico-Hydraulick Engine. And as all thofe 
fingle Machines conftitute but one Compound or 
Whole, it is neceffary that they have a mutual 
Communication or Dependance upon each other ; 
and likewife that they be Conftructed of a due Mag- 
nitude and Moving Force, to fit them for circula- 
lating and fecreting their refpective Fluids. This 
Quantity of Moving Force that is proper to each 
Organ or Gland, the Author calls the Natural or 
Conftitutional Moving Force, or Quantity of Mo- 
tion of fuch Organ. When therefore all the feveral 
Organs have their refpetive Magnitudes and Mo- 
ving Forces, or Quantities of Motion that are Natu- 
ral and Conftitutional thereto, they will be enabled 
to perform their relative Offices duly, and to main- 
tain a juft Ballance with each other, which is what 
conftitutes the Idea and Definition of perfect Health. 

6. The Animal Machine can’t be fenfibly affected 
with any Difeafe, but either the whole Syftem of 
the Solids, or of fome one Organ or more, muft 
firft acquire either too great or too {mall a Moving 
Force or Quantity of Motion. And although the 
Fluids have their Difeafes, both as to Quantities and 
Qualities, diftinét from thofe of the Solids, and 
may happen to be prévioufly indifpofed ; yet, ne- 
' Cc2 verthelefs, 
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verthelefs, the ultimate immediate Caufe and Ef. 
fence of every Difeafe or Diforder, whatever may 
be the remote antecedent productive Caufes thereof, 
is to be referred to the Solids, which will have their 
Moving Force either raifed above, or deprefied be- 
low their Natural Conftitutional Quantity and Stan- 
dard Meafure. And however all the Difeafes that 
can happen to this Complex Animal Machine pro- 
ceed from this one Caufe alone, of too great or too 
{mall a Moving Force, either in all, or in fome one 
or more of its Organs; yet will the fame appear 
diverfified with various Phoenomena and Symptoms, 
as if they proceeded from differeat Caufes, accord 
ing as the Change in the Natural Conftitutional 
Moving Force is greater or lefs, or as it affects one 
or more of the Organs, 

7. As all Difeafes are produced from a Quantity 
of Motion either added to or fubftraéted from the 
Solids of the whole Body, or of fome one or more 
of its Organs, whereby their Moving Force is raifed 
above or depreffed below their Natural Healthful 
Meafure, and thereby the Equilibrium between the 
feveral Organs becomes deftroyed ; it follows, by 
necefiary Confequence, that the Cure of all Difeafes 
and Diforders can be effected no other Ways, but 
by adding or fubftraéting Motion to or from the 
Solids of the whole Body, or of fome one or more 
of its Organs, until they acquire their Natural Cone 
{titutional Quantity of Motion or Moving Force, 
whereby they will become fitted for their refpective 
Functions, and maintain a juft Ballance with each 
other. 

8. However, the Animal Solids can’t receive 
from human Art any greater Degree of Strength 
and Moving Force, than what they derive trom 
their original Formation and Struéture ; neverthe- 
lefs, the fame may occafionally, from the Influence 
of Extrinfick Caufes, have their Moving Force in- 
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created or diminifhed more than what is confiftene 
with a continual Scate of Health ; and in this Re- 
fpeét only it is that they come properly under che 
Dire&tion of the Phyfician, the whole of his Pro- 
vince being carefully to regard and diftinguith thofe 
two oppofite States of the Solids, and to conftringe 
and relax, or increafe and diminifh, their Moving 
Force at proper Times, fo as to keep them within 
due L.imits and Bounds, and in a Condition for cir- 
culating the Fluids with a proper Velocity; to 
which Purpofe he muft likewife take Care that the 
Fluids be of a proper Quantity, that is, fuch as is 
proportionate to the Motive Force of the Solids, 
and have all the other Qualities neceffary for the 
feveral Offices of the Animal GEconomy. Which 
two general Intentions relating to the Solids and 
Fluids, with the beft Means and Remedies for ef 
fecting the fame, comprehends the whole Practice 
of Phyfick, and all that human Art can poffibly do 
towards obtaining Health, Longevity, or the 
Cure of Difeafes. 

g. Having fhewn Health to confift in a juft 
Equilibrium between the Moving Forces of the fe- 
veral Organs and Glands of the Body, and that all 
Difeafes are only Changes or Alterations in this juft 
Ballance of Animak Motion, differing only as to 
Degrees, Symptoms, Times, Seafons, Periods, and 
other Circumftances ; the next Thing to be confi- 
dered is, what are the principal Caufes and Powers 
by which this nice Ballance of Animal Motion and 
Health becomes moft commonly affected, and by 
which it is beft preferved, or recovered when loft. 

10. The Animal Body confifting of a Syftem of 
Contractile Diftractile Tubes, infinite in Number, 
and in the Manner of their Difpofition, Convolu- 
tion, Curvature, €?c. filled with Fluids fubject to 
great Degrees of Rarefaction and Condenfation, 
is, by Virtue of this its Compofition, an Elaftick, 

Cc 3 Vascular, 
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Vafcular, Compreffible Machine, conftruéted upon 
the moft perfect Principles of Geometry, Mecha- 
nicks, Hydraulicks, Pneumaticks, €fc. at firft 
formed and put in Motion by God, and continued 
in Motion for a certain Period of Time by the con- 
tinued Influence of the fame Creating Power, ope- 
rating thereon by certain general Caufes and Reme- 
dies ; namely, Aliment, Air, Water, E]ementary 
Fire, Motion or Exercife, with the Paffions. All 
which may be confidered as fo many Mechanical 
Powers, Weights, or Stimuli; which being applied 
in proper Times and Quantities, are fufficient to 
keep the Animal Machine in fuch a State of Mo- 
tion as will contribute beft to its Health and Dura- 
tion; but when applied in improper Times and 
Quantities, -will as certainly difturb the GEconomy 
and Vital Motions, and become the Caules of all 
Difeafes. | 

11. Nature, the great and beft Phyfician, whofe 
Inftitutions we muft ever carefully obferve and fol- 
low, if we intend to attain a true Knowledge of 
any of her Works, hath, we find, ordained Ali- 
ment, Air, Water, Fire, Motion or Exercife, with 
the Paffions, as the only true general Caufes and 
Remedies for adding and fubftraéting Motion to 
and from the Anima! Machine,, fo as to preferve a 
juft Ballance between the Moving Forces of the fe- 
veral Organs and Glands of the Body. Asa ne- 
ceflary Confequence from the foregoing Reafoning 
and Objervations, the Author advances the two fol- 
lowing Propofitions, 

12. Firft Propofition, The moft perfeet, fafe, 
univerfal Method for communicating and fubftraét- 
ing Motion in all Degrees to and from the Animal 
Solids and Fluids, and for regulating the Quantities, 
Qualities, and Diftribution of the Fluids, is, by 
applying a proper Quantity of Preffure, by nisene 
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of Air or Water, either to the whole External Body, 
or to the Refpiring Organs, (7c. 

13. Second Propofition. All the general Inten- 
toins for preferving Health, and the Cure of Dif- 
eafes, may be effected in the moft perfect Manner, 
by fubmitting the Body, for a reafonable Time, 
and at due Intervals, to a proper Quantity of Pref- 
fure, €?c. applied thereto either by Means of. Air 
or Water, joined and affifted with all their other 
Properties and Qualities of Gravity, Elafticity, Mo- 
tion, Actraétion, Stimulation, Heat, Cold, Humi- 
dity, Drynefs, Vapours, &c. applied to the Body 
and Lungs in fuch Degrees, Proportions, and Com- 
binations, as agree beft with the Conftitutional 
State and Structure of the Body, and Organs o 
Refpiration, €¥c. 

14. For Demonftration of which two Propofi- 
tions, the Author offers the following Arguments : 
That Motion is the principal immediate Caufe and 
Initrument to which alone the Power, Force, and 
Energy of all Bodies is wholly owing, and by 
which all the Operations, Effects, and Alterations 
in the Material Univerfe are produced ; for Matter 
or Bodies, without Motion, can undergo no Change 
themelves, nor produce any Change in other Bo- 
dies but would remain for ever in a State of abfo- 
lute Reft and Inaétion; fo that whatever Changes 
happen in Bodies, the fame are all produced by 
fome Quantity of Motion added thereto, or fub- 
{tracted theretrom. 

15. From whence it neceffarily follows, that no 
Animal Organiz’d Body can fuffer any Change, 
either from Health to Sicknefs, or from Sicknefs 
to Health, but by fome Quantity of Motion either 
added thereto or fubftracted therefrom, let the 
Caules communicating or tubftra¢éting the Motion 
be what thy will, material or immaterial ; and, 
confequently, all Medicines, Means, and Methods, 

Cc4 for 
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for preferving Health, and curing Difeafes, be they 
of what Kid foever, and applied in what Manner 
foever, internally or externally, as Emeticks, Ca- 
tharticks, Diureticks, Sudorificks, Salivaticks, Epif- 

afticks, Bathing, Friction, Caufticks, Cauteries, 
Veneleétion, Oidentalgicks, Sternutories, Opiates, 
Stimuli, Exercife of all Kinds, &c. yet ftill the 
ultimate Effeét of all fuch Means and Medicines 
refolves at laft and confifts wholly in the Quantity 
of Motion which they either add to, or fubftraét 
from the Body, or fome one or more of its Organs 
and Parts. 

16. Tie Powers and Virtues of al Medicines and 
Means of Healiog, of what Kind foever, whereby 
they become capable of adding or fubftraéting Mo- 
tion to and from the Animal Solids and Fluids, or 
of producing any Change therein, confifts wholly 
in their Mechanical Properties and Qualities, name- 
ly, their Fluidity, Gravity, Elafticity, Preflure, 
Motion, Attraction, Heat, Cold, Humidity, Dry- 
nefs, fc. And as Air and Water are eminently 
endowed with al] the faid Properties and Qualities, 
by which alone all other Remedies produce their 
Effects, it follows, that Air or Water, applied ei- 
ther feparately or jointly, will produce all the Al- 
terations wanting in the Solids and Fluids, that any 
other Medicines can do, but with infinitely greater 
Succefs, Certainty, Safety, and Expedition. 

17. That the Air, confidered as operating by its 
variable Qualities of Preffure, &?c. upon the exter- 
nal Human Body, is capable of producing the great- 
eft and moft univerfal Alterations in the Animal So- 
lids and Fluids, tending either to Health or Sick- 
nefs, may be found demonftrated in the fecond 
Chapter, &. 

18. That the Air, by a€ting with variable De- 
grees of Preffure, &fc. upon the Organs of Refpi- 
ation becomes the great and moft univerfal — 
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both of Health and Difeafes, is demonftrated in 
the third Chapter. 

19. That Preffure, when applied to the Body in 
a proper Quantity, and for a reafonable Time, and 
at due Intervals, either by Means of Air or Water, 
is capable of effecting the greateft and moft univer- 
{a] Alterations in the Solids and Fluids, is demon- 
ftrable from the Structure and Mechanifm of the 
Body, which being an Elaftick, Vafcular, Compref- 
fible Machine, whenever any additional Preffure is 
laid thereon, either by Air or Water, the Effeéts of 
that Preffure will be communicated and propagated 
inftantaneoufly throughout the whole Animal Sy- 
ftem, in fuch wife, that every the fmalleft Evanef- 
cent Fibre and Capillary Tube will become fenfibly 
affected, and feel the Influence thereof; and upon 
taking off that additional Preflure from the Body, 
the whole Vafculag Syftem, by its intrinfick reftitu- 
tive Force, will expand and dilate, and both the 
Solids and Fluids undergoing an univerfal Diaftole, 
the whole Body will become increafed in its Bulk 
and Dimenfions ; and after this Mamner the whole 
Body will continue to ofcillate and vibrate fuccef- 
fively and fmartly inwards and outwards, to and 
from its Axis or Centre, during the Operation. 

20. The Truth of the two Propofitions and Rea- 
foning aforegoing is further demonftrable from 
two invincible Arguments, drawn from Experience 
and Facts ; as appears, firft, from the Practice of 
Bathing, the great Efficacy whereof, in curing many 
Difeafes, preferable to all other Remedies, being 
principally owing to the additional Preflure, toge- 
ther with the Stimulus of the Water, by which the 
whole Vafcular Syftem becomes fubjecét to a general 
Compreffion and Squeeze, and is made to vibrate 
{martly ; whereby the Vifcidity of the Fluids will 
be fubdued, Obftructions removed, and the Secre- 
tions promoted, Secondly, What further proves 

the 
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the Truth hereof is, that the Air, with its change. 
able Properties, is the principal Caufe of Health 
and Difeafes, as is confirm’d from daily Experience ; 
a Change of Air being the only Cure for many 
Capital Diftempers, which admit of no Cure by 
any other Remedies. In Coniequence of which 
Reafoning, the Author propofes this Problem. 

21. Problem. To find a Method whereby Air, 
Water, and Motion, with all their Properties and 
Qualities of Gravity, Elafticity, Preflure, Heat, 
Cold, Humidity, Drynefs, &c. may be applied, 
and made to operate in all Degrees and Combina- 
tions upon the whole external Body and its Parts, 
as alfo upon the Organs of Refpiration, and with 
{uch a Force and Momentum as agrees beft with the 
prefent Conftitutional State and Organical Structure 
of every individual Perfon ; and that at all Times, 
and tor as long a Time, as anfyers beft with the 
Indications, &e. on 

22. The Solution of this Capital Problem, with 
its Cafes, the Author propofes to give in the feve- 
ral Chapters of this Treatife, having firft premifed 
the following general Rules or Aphori{ms. 

23. Firft general Rule is, Never to account for 
the original Production of Difeates, trom a Multi- 
plicity and Chain of remote, hypothetical, complex 
Caufes, when one only, or a few, and fuch as Rea- 
fon and Experience teach us do really exift, are fuf- 
ficient for producing the fame: Thefe have been 
fhewn to be Aliment, Air, Water, Elementary 
Fire, Motion or Exercife, with the Paffions ; which 
few general Principles will furnifh us with the true 
and proper Caufes of all Difeafes, as alfo with the 
molt perfect, fafe, univerfal Means and Remedies 
for curing all Difeates, &?c. 

24. Second general Rule 1s, Never to propofe 
or undertake the Cure of any Difeafe by a Multi- 
plicity of Medicines, the Properties whereof, with 

their 
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their ultimate Effects upon the Body, we can nevef 
poffibly know, fuch as are all or moft of the arti- 
ficial Remedies now in Ule, when all the fame In- 
tentions of Cure can be more perfectly effected by 
a few fimple univerfal Means and Remedies, which 
are for that End appointed by Providence, and dif- 
penfed to all Mankind pretty equally and alike, 
and are endowed with all the Properties and Quali- 
ties neccflary to conftitute them the moft fovereign 
catholick Means and Remedies ; and thefe we find 
to be Aliment, Air, Water, Fire, Motion or Ex- 
ercife, with the Paffions ; which judicioufly applied, 
as here direéted, will afford all the necefflary Means 
for attaining Health, and the Cure of all Difeafes, 

25. Third general Rule is, Never to undertake 
the Cure of any Difeafe by Means of Medicines 
_ given internally, when the fame can be effeéted by 
proper Mechanical Methods and Means, applied to 
the Body or its Parts externally. Now whatloever 
Intentions and Alterations are wanting in the Animal 
Solids and Fluids, the fame may be effected (as is 
fhewn in this Treatife) more fafely, expeditioufly, 
and perfectly, by proper Methods of applying the 
Mechanical Properties and Qualities of Air, Wa- 
ter,and Mcetion, externally to the Human Body, and 
its Parts; as alfo to the Organs of Refpiration, 
with the joint Affiftance of Aliment, and the Paf- 
fions, than by any Medicines adminifter’d inter- 
nally, &f¢c. 


CHA P., I. 


I, HE Author in this Chapter demonftrates 
the prefent Practice of Bathing to be not 

only very imperfect, and its falutary Effects in a 
great Meafure loft, but to prove often very prejudicial 
to Health ; to which Purpofe he obferves, that the 
whole Efficacy of Bathing, either in cold or hot 
Water, 
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Water, confifts in the additional Preffure and Sti. 
mulation laid upon the Body, with the great Mo. 
tion cofmmunicated thereto for that Time ; the Wae 
ter, by its Weight and Preffure, aéting alike in 
both Baths, but by its Qualities of Heat and Cold, 
producing different and conrrary Effects ; the former 
fervirg to conftringe and brace the Animal Solids, 
and thereby increafe their Moving Force, whilft at 
the fame Time it condenfes the Fluids ; whereas the 
latter relaxes the Solids, and diminifhes their Mo- 
ving Force, and at the fame Time rarefies the 
Fluids, 

2. But the principal Property wherein the Fffi- 
cacy of Bathing confifts, is the additional Prefiure 
of the Water, applied like an univertal Bancage to 
the Body, which being an Elaftick Vaicular Ma- 
chine, becomes ftrongly comprefs’d and ftimulated 
thereby, aid the whole Animal Syftem made te 
ofcillate and vibrate fmartly from the Surface in- 
wards to its Axis, and from the Axis outwards to 
the Surface; whereby the Fluids, if vifcid, wiil be- 
come attenuated, and circulated with greater Cele- 
rity, and the whole Series ot Glanis and Vefiels 
fqueezed and fcowered, Obftruétions removed, and 
the Secretions increafed, efpecially by the cutaneous 
and renal Glands, €#c. 

3. Let a Perfon place his Body in what Pofition 
foever in Water, the under Parts will fuftain a 
greater Preflure than the upper: fuppofe then, that 
taking one Part of the Body with another, the 
Whole to be immerged two Feet under Water, or 
to be prefied upon by two perpendicular Feet of 
Water, which is rather more than what it ever is 
in the Cate of common Bathing or Swimming ; fup- 
pofe again, the Surface of this Perfon’s Body equal 
to fifteen fuperficial Feet, in that Cafe he will fu- 
ftain an additional Preffure upon his Body of about 
2280 Pounds Weight, which is both the very 
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preateft, as alio the very leaft Quantity of Preffure 
that he can poffibly.receive from the ‘Water ; whence 
it is manifeft, the Bath operates with Refpect of its 
Weight and Preffure, wherein its Virtues and Effi- 
cacy chiefly confifts, with a certain limited Force 
and Quantity only, whence its falutary Effects muft 
be very much limited alfo; fo that a Perfon, let 
his Age, Conftitution, Cafe, Strength, and other 
Circumftances, be what they will, he muft in 
Bathing the common Way always fultain the very 
fame additional Preffure wihout Variation ; which 
renders the Cafe of Bathing. as now prattifed, ex- 
actly the fame with a Medicine, as fuppofe an Eme- 
tick, which will admit of being adminifter’d only 
in one certain unalterable Dofe or Quantity ; where- 
as all Phyficians know, that not only different Per- 
fons, but the very fame Perfon, in different Times, 
Seafons, and Circumftances, require to have the 
Dofes and Quantities of Medicines, be what they 
will, varied from lefs to more, and the contrary, 
according as will anfwer beft with the prefent Indi- 
cations and Symptoms, So that the Bath not being 
capable of having this its principal Property or 
Preffure varied, and being always applied in one 
unalterable Quantity, let the Perfons State, Age, 
Strength, Conftitution, fc. be what they will, - 
which, together with want of Judgment to know 
when, and for what Continuance of Time, the Ap- 
plication of fuch a certain Quantity of Preffure 
may be ufeful, is the chief Reafon why Bathing 
proves in many Cafes not only unfuccetfstul, but be- 
comes moreover oftentimes the Caute of new Di- 
ftempers ; the Cafe being exaétly parallel with give 
ing the fame Quantity and Dofe of an Emetick to 
a grown Perfon, and a Child ; the former whereof 
may receive Benefit therefrom, bot the latter great 
Damage, if not certain Death. 


4. The 
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4. The Author having fhewn the prefent Prac- 
tice of. Bathing to be not only very imperfeét and 
limited in its Effeéts, but oftentimes greatly preju- 
dicial, proceeds to give the Conftryction, Draught, 
Defcription, Ufe, and Application of a new Ma- 
chine and Apparatus for Bathing, either with cold or 
hot Water ; whereby a Perfon, tho’ no deeper under 
Water than in a common Bath, fhall, neverthelefs, 
be made to fuftain all Degrees of Preflure by the 
Water, from that of one perpendicular Foot, af- 
cending gradually to that of a hundred or a thou- 
fand Feet, and more if required ; by which Means 
the Weight and Preffure of the Water upon the Per- 
fon’s Body may be increafed or diminifhed in all 
Proportiens, as will anfwer beft to the prefent Indi- 
cations ; whereby the Practice of Bathing will be- 
come retrieved fr6m its prefent imperfect narrow 
State, and from being only a particular Remedy, 
operating with a definitive limited Force and Effi- 
cacy. will be render’d by this new Method an uni- 
verfal Remedy of a general unlimited Force and 
Virtue, in all Cafes wherein Bathing of any Sort is 
proper : in fuch wife, that where Bathing proved ufe- 
ful in one Cafe before, it will now be ufeful in a 


. hundred or a thoufand different Cafes; and as the 


fame is thus improved, may be juftly reckoned one 
of the moft efficacious univerfal Remedies in Na- 
ture ; and when judicioufly applied, will ferve to 
produce all the Intentions wanting in the Animal 
Solids and Fluids for preferving Health, and the 
Cure of Difeafes, &?c, 

5. He proceeds further to fhew how the Method 
of Pump-Bathing, as alfo the Praétice of Fumiga- 
ting the Body, either univerfally or topically, with 
Vapour-Baths, both humid and dry, may be infi- 
nitely improved by this new Bathing-Machine and 
Apparatus ; all which, and many other fingular 
Cafes, with the Draughts and Defcription of the 

Machinery 
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Machinery thereunto relating, may be found ex- 
plained and illuftrated more fully in the original 
Treatife, 

The new Methods and Improvements, defcribed 
in this Chapter, relating to Bathing, appear to us 
fo reafonable, and of fuch univerfal Benefit, that 
we think they merit the moft ferious Attention and 
Encouragement of the Publick, in order to reduce 
them into Ufe and Practice. 


CHAP. i, 


I. HE Author in this Chapter difcourfes of 
the Mechanical Properties and Qualities of 
the Air, confider’d as operating externally upon the 
whole Body, with their Influence and Effects there- 
upon. To which End he obferves as follows, 

2; The Air, or Atmofphere, being a general 
Chaos or Receptacle, between which and the Earth 
there is a conftant reciprocal Circulation of Vapours 
and Exhalations, raifed from all Bodies, Animal, 
Vegetable, Foffil, by the Action of the folar and 
fubterraneous Heat or Fire, may be confidered as 
the great Laboratory of Nature, ferving to fublime, 
prepare, circulate, and difpenfe that univerfal, vi- 
vifying, vegetative Spirit, to render the Earth pro- 
lifick and fertile; the Atmofphere thus conftitured 
ferving as an univerfal Menftruum, by the conti- 
nual Ofcillations whereof all Bodies are kept in a 
perpetual Agitation and Ferment, and by which the 
feveral progreffive States and Periods refpecting the 
Generation, Growth, and Diffolution of all Bodies 
is accomplifh’d, 

3. This Heterogeneous Fluid, the Terreftrial At- 
mo{phere, by the different variable Attraction of 
the Sun and Moon, and as it is. more or lefs ime 
pregnated with Ethereal Elementary Fire, and she 
Exhalations raifed from all Sorts of Bodies, o¢- 
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comes fubj-& to perpetual Changes, with reipeé to 
all its Properties and Qualities of Gravity, Elaftici- 
ty, Prefiure, Heat, Cold, Humidity, Drynefs, 
Motion, &c, and aéts upon Animal Bodies with 
very different Degrees and Forces; upon which 
Accounts it becomes fo abfolutely neceffary to the 
Exiftence and Continuance of all Degrees of Life, 
that without it no Animal or Vegetable could ever 
be produced, live, or grow ; for which Reafon all 
Animals, from the firft to the iaft Moment of their 
Exiftence, require to be very clofely enveloped and 
encompafled round with Air, which, like to an 
elaftick Mould, Matrix, or Bandage, ferves, by its 
changeable Gravity and Preffure, &?c. to give Mo- 
tion, Form, Shape, and Limits, to the Accretion 
and Growth of the Body, and likewife to iuftain 
the Solids, which muft otherwife be violated and 
burft to Pieces by the diftending Force of the rare- 
fying Fluids, which become likewife kept in Mo- 
tion, Fluxility, and Heat thereby. 

4. The Animal Body being an Elaftick, Vafcu- 
Jar, Compreffible Machine, as confifting of a Sy- 
ftem of Contraétile and Diftractile Iubes, filled 
with Fluids fubjeét to great Degrees of Rarefac- 
tion and Condenfation, muft become always necef- 
farily affected, either for the better or worfe, by 
every Change that happens in any one of the Pro- 
perties and Qualities of the Air; by which it is 
kept in a perpetual changeable State of Moivion, 
like to a Barometer, Thermometer, or Hygrome- 
ter, being always either Contracting or Dilating, 
Heating or Cooling, &c. The Air having always 
fuch a neceffary Conneétion and Influence upon 
Animal Life, hath ever been allowed, by all Phy- 
ficians and Philofophers, both ancient and modern, 
as the univerfal Remedy and Inftrument of Nature, 
by which all that relates to Health, with the Pro- 
duction and Cure of Difeafes, is in a Manner wholly 
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regulated ; for Proof whereof, it will be fufficient 
to confider the general Influence it hath upon the 
Body, upon which it acts four different Ways. 
Firft, it operates conftantly and variably upon the 
whole external Body, and confequently upon the 
whole Syftem of the Solids and Fluids. Secondly, 
it aéts alfo conftantly and variably upon the whole 
Mafs of Blood, as it circulates through the Lungs. 
Thirdly, as all the Animal Fluids are ever abforb’d 
and impregnated with Air, it hath in that Refpect 
a general Action with all the Fluids, and by Con- 
fequence upon all the Solids. Fourthly, it hath a 
general Action within all the Cavities of the Body, 
and their Contents, as the Thorax, Abdomen, Sto- 
mach, Inteftines, &c. By Virtue of which four- 
fold general Action it acquires an abfolute.Dominion 
and Empire over Animal Life, and becomes the 
principal Caufe both of Health and Difeafes; of 
which there needs no Proof, this being a Truth ob- 
vious to every commion Obferver, as well as the 
Phyfician, how that certain Difeafes keep Time 
exactly as to their Appearance, Periods, and Dif- 
appearance, revolving and coming round periodi- 
cally with the Seafons of the Year; and thus we 
find the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
each produétive of fuch Diftempers as may be na- 
turally and neceffarily produced from the predome- 
nant Conftitutions of the Air at thofe Seafons ; and 
the Difeafes which reign in the intermediate Seafons, 
appear to be the fame Specifick Difeafes, differing 
only in Degrees from thofe Capital Difeafes which 
prevail about the four Cardinal Seafons: So that we 
may very juftly fay with Hypocrates, That the feveral 
Seafons of the Year, or the different Conftitutions 
of the Air at thofe Seafons, with refpeét of all its 
Properties and Qualities, are the true general Pa- 
rent and productive Caufe of Difeafes, Epidemick, 
Endemick, €e. 
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5. The Air, with its changeable Properties and 
Qualities, being allowed by all as the principal pro- 
duétive Caufe of Difeafes, it follows, by neceffary 
Confequence, that if the Air could be changed, 
and made to operate upon the Body with Properties 
and Qualities contrary to thofe. by which the Dif- 
eafes were produced, in that Cafe the Air would 
become the only perfect Remedy, for curing all fuch 
Diftempers as proceed from the difproportionate 


- Action of any one or of all its Properties and Qna- 


lities ; it being a received Phyfical Aphorifm, That 
to cure any Difeafe perfeétly, the Caufe muft ei- 
ther be wholly taken away, or made to operate in 
a contrary Manner; or, which comes to the fame 
Thing, Difeafes muft ever be cured by Caufes op- 
pofite and contrary to thofe by which they were 
produced. So that when any Difeafe is produced, 
from the Aétion of any one of the Properties of the 
Air being relatively difproportionate to the Con- 
ftitutional State either of the Body or Refpiring 
Organs, it will be as impoffible and unreafonable 
to propofe, to cure fuch a Difeafe, without changing 
the Properties of the Air by which it was produced, 
as it would be to cure a Dropfy by Tapping, Bli- 
ftering, Purging, Scarifying, Sweating, Salivating, 
€%c. For tho’ the Waters may be forced and drained 
off by thofe unnatural Paffages, and kept under for 
a Time by thefe Means, yet fo long as the Renal 
Glands continue obftructed, or otherwife incapaci- 
tated for their Office, which is the true Caufe of 
this Diftemper, it will bein vain to expect a per- 
fe€t Cure, without removing the Caufe, and refto- 
ring the Renal Glands to their Natural Conftitutio- 
nal Moving Force. 

6. Having fhewn the Air to be the true general 
Caufe both of Health and Difeafes, according as 
its Qualities are relatively well or ill proportioned 
to the Confticutions of Perions ; now, in order to 
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attain all its good Effects, and remedy or prevent 
all its ill Effeéts, the Author, for that Purpofe, pro- 
ceeds to give the Draught, Defcription, Ufe, and 
Application, of a new Machine and Apparatus, 
whereby an Artificial Atmofphere may be prepared 
at all Times and Seafons, having all its Properties 
and Qualities regulated and adjufted in all Degrees 
and Combinations, independently of the General 
Atmofphere, as fhall agree beft with the prefent 
Conftitutional State of every Perfon: fo that by 
having fuch a Machine and Artificial Atmofphere 
thus properly prepared, wherein a Perfon may in- 
clofe and fhut himfelf up at certain Times, and by 
caufing this Atmofphere to operate upon his Body 
for a reafonable Time, with its Qualities intended 
and remitted in all Degrees as he finds fuits beft 
with his prefent Cafe, he may raife or lower the 
Moving Force of his Solids, to what Pitch or De- 
gree he finds moft agreeableto his prefent Exigency, 
in like Manner as putting Hair in Buckle, or 
Winding up a Watch, &. 

7. Such an Artificial Atmofphere, or Air-Bath, 
which admits of having all its Qualities changed in 
all Degrees and Combinations, as anfwers beft to 
the prefent Indications, being made to operate ex- 
ternally upon the whole Body, as alfo upon the 
Organs of Refpiration, will prové the moft fove- 
reign perfect Remedy, both for Prevention and Cure 
of Difeafes proceeding from the relatively difpro- 
portionate Qualities of the General Atmofphere ; 
by reafon this Artificial Atmofphere can at all 
Times, and for any Space of Time, and in all 
Places, have its Properties and Qualities intended 
and remitted, regulated and adjufted, fo as to aé 
with all Degrees of Force, independently af and con- 
trary to thofe of the General Atmofphere; upon all 
which Accounts it muft prove the moft natural per- 
fe€&t Method for curing all the Difeafes produced 
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thereby : in which Refpeéts, this Artificial Atmof- 
phere may be confidered as a Fluid Mould or Matrix, 
that may be fet wider or clofer. tighter or flacker, 
to the Body, or render’d heavier or lighter, hotter 
or colder, moifter or drier, €fc. in all Degrees, as 
fuits beft with the prefent State of every Perfon, ei- 
ther to contra¢t or relax the Solids, or to grind and 
attenuate the Fluids coarfer or finer, &¢. So that 
the Air being thus converted into an Artifical Fluid 
Mould or Bandage, will ferve, as the moft efficaci- 
ous univerfal Remedy in Nature, for attaining the 
two following Cardinal Intentions, which compre- 
hend the whole Practice of Phyfick, and all that is 
poffible for Art to do, either for preferving Health 
or curing Difeafes ; and that is, firft, to conftringe 
and relax, or raife and lower the Moving Force of 
the Solids occafionally, at proper Times, as is found 
neceflary, fo as to keep them in a due State and 
Plight for circulating the Fluids with a proper Ve- 
locity; and, fecondly, in keeping the Fluids of a 
proper Quantity, that is, fuch as is proportionate to 
the Moving Force of the Solids, and alfo of a pro- 
per Degree of Fluidity, Tenuity, &. In the due 
Effecting of which two general Intentions confifts 
the whole Secret and Art of attaining Health, Longi- 
vity, and the Cure of Difeafes. 

8. Moreover, Wuch an Artificial Atmofphere, or 
Air-Bath, will anfwer all the Intentions either of a 
Cold or Hot Water-Bath, but with infinitely greater, 
Advantage ; for, firft, the Preflure upon the Body 
may be increafed or diminifhed in ajl Degrees, fo 
as to be an hundred Times, or more, greater than 
what it ever can be in any Water-Bath that is now in 
Ufe : and, befides, there is this very great Advantage 
attending this new Artificial Air-Bath above a Wa- 
ter-Bath, either Cold or Hot, viz. that Jet a Perfon 
place his Body in what Situation foever, and at 
what Depth under Water foever, yet as the Water 
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is an Unelaftick Incompreffible Fluid, the Preflure 
will not be applied to all Parts of the Body equally, 
the Parts having a greater or lefs Preffure laid upon 
them in proportion to their Depth under Water, 
the Lowermoft being more comprefied than the 
Uppermoft; which Inequality of Preffure will al- 
ways caufe an irregular unequal Derivation and Re- 
vulfion of the Fluids: but in ufing this Artificial 
Air-Bath the Cafe will be quite different, for as the 
Preffure is communicated to the Body by the Air, 
that being an Elaftick Compreffible Fluid, the 
Preffure will be lJaid equally upon all Parts of the 
Body ; fo that the Derivation and Revuifion of the 
Fluids, either from the Surface inwards to the Axis 
of the Body, or from the Axis outwards to the 
Circumference, will be equable, regular, and uni- 
form. Befides, the Exercife of the Cold Bath is 
too fatiguing and difagreeable to moft Perfons, to 
purfue the fame regularly; and by Reafon of its 
too ftrong and fudden Stimulus, is improper for 
the old, infirm, and fuch as have unfound Vifcera, 
Internal Tumours, Inflammations, Ulcers, Hemor- 
hages, €Sc. All which Inconveniencies will be a- 
voided, and all the fame Intentions infinitely better 
attained, by fuch an Artificial Atmofphere Air-Bath, 
the Air being the natural Element of the Human 
Body. Neither will a Perfon, in going into this 
Air-Bath, be obliged to change or take off any of 
his Cloaths ; but may go into the fame as often, 
and for as long a Time, as he finds Benefit there- 
by, with as little Trouble as going into his Clofet 
or Study, &c. 

g. A Perfon provided with fuch a Machine, or 
Artificial Atmofphere, thus capable of having all 
or any of its Properties and Qualities changed and 
altered at Pleafure, as fuits beft with his prefent 
Cafe and Indications, will find a fure San€tuary and 
Affylum therein; by going at proper Times into 
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which, he may fecure himfelf, and bid Defiance to 
all the malignant Influences and Alterations that 
happen in the General Atmofphere ; for let the 
State thereof be what it will, Heavy or Light, Denfe 
or Rare, Hot or Cold, Wet or Dry, in Motion or 
at Reft, impregnated with Vapours or Exhalations, 
of any Kind, or not, €fc. if he either aétually finds 
or apprehends any ill Effects therefrom, he can fit, 
prepare, and arm this his Artificial Atmofphere 
with Properties and Qualities, contrary and differ- 
ing in any Degrees from thofe of the General At- 
mofphere, and fuch as he finds agrees beft with the 
prefent Conftitution both of his Body and Refpiring 
Organs. And as the Air is, on all Hands, allowed 
to be the true general Parent and Vehicle for pro- 
ducing and communicating all peftilential, conta- 
gious, epidemical, and endemical Difeafes, fuch a 
Machine and Artificial Atmofphere, like to an in- 
vulnerable Coat of Mail or Armour, will ferve as 
the moft effectual Means both for preventing and 
remedying the fame, &c. 

10. The Author proceeds further to fhew, how 
all the Intentions propofed from Fumigations and 
Vapour-Baths, both Humid and Dry, may be ob- 
tained by this Machine, with much greater Benefit 
than by the Methods now ufed for that Purpofe ; 
for a more full Account whereof we refer to .the 
original Treatife. 

Upon the Whole we obferve, that the Argu- 
ments affigned in Support of this new Practice ap- 
pear to us fo demonftrative and ftrong, and the Be- 
nefit that muft accrue to Mankind therefrom fo 
great, that we think it a common Caufe, and the 
crue Intereft of every Perion; but more efpecially of 
the Parliament, who, it is hoped, as being the 
Guardians of whatever relates to the Lives and 
Health of the Subject, will promote, and caufe a 
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thorough Experimental Enquiry to be made into 
the Truth of, this New Praétice of Phyfick, &c. 


©. AP... 5 


Bi HE Author having, in the preceding 

Chapter, fhewn what great Influence the 
Air hath, both in the Production and Cure of Dif- 
eafes, confidered as operating externally with all its 
changeable Qualities upon the Body, comes, in the 
next Place, to confider the Mechanical Effeéts pro- 
duced in the Blood by the joint Aétion of the Air 
and Organs of Refpiration, and how much the 
Health and Difeafes of the Body depend thereon, 
as follows. 

2. The Human Body is a real Pneumatico-Hy- 
draulick Machine, compofed of two general Prin- 
ciples, the Solids and Fluids: All the Vital Mo- 
tions and Fun@tions of which Complex Machine 
are effected and continued by three general princi- 
pal Powers ; the firft is the Mufcular Moving 
Force of the Animal Solids; the fecond is the Air 
acting by its Preffure, &c, outwardly upon the 
whole Body, as alfo inwardly upon the Lungs, and 
within the Cavities of the Thorax, Abdomen, Sto- 
mach, and Inteftinal Tube, and alfo within the 
very Subftance or Interftices of the Fluids; the 
third is the Animal Fluids. Now the Solids (by 
which is meant not only the Heart, with its Syftem 
of Arteries and Veins, but hkewife all the Organs 
‘and Mufcles ferving to Refpiration and voluntary 
Motion) together with the Preffure both of the 
External and Internal Air, a 2 the two Joint Mo- 
ving Powers and Forces applied for attenuating and 
giving Motion to the Fluids, which are to be con- 
fidered as the Refiftance to be moved and over. 
come. When therefore thefe three Powers have 
their refpective Forces and Refiftances well adjufted 
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to each other, all the Vital Motions and Operations 
will be regularly executed ; but when they happen 
to be relatively difproportionate to one another, the 
fame will become diforder’d and difeas’d propor- 
tionally. And as one of thefe principal Powers, 
namely, the Air, is ever changing, as to all its Pro- 
perties and Qualities, the other two Powers, namely, 
the Animal Solids and Fluids, will become there- 
upon neceffarily fubjeét at the fame Time to the 
like perpetual Changes, tending either to Health or 
Sicknefs, 

3. The true Ufes of Refpiration will become beft 
known, by confidering attentively what Alterations, 
Wafte, Defeéts, &c. the Fluids undergo in the 
Courfe of Circulation, and how the fame are to be 
fupplied and repaired, &¢. For this Purpofe the 
Author obferves, that the Blood, which is a very 
Complex Fluid, being thrown out of the LeftVen - 
tricle of the Heart, is conveyed through the Arte- 
rial Syftem to all Parts of the Body, where it not 
only loofes Part of its Motion, by moving in a 
Syftem of Diverging Veffels, but likewife many of 
its Parts, which it leaves behind for Nutrition of the 
Body, with what is thrown out by the Expurgato- 
ry Glands; the Blood, as it returns through the Ve- ° 
nal Syftem, converging towards the Heart, hath its 
Motion accelerated, but is withal grofs, vapid, and 
effete, having its Texture and Crafis quite broken 
and decompounded, by circulating through the fe- 
veral Series of Veffels and Glands, and wants to 
have its Parts attenuated, mixed, and compounded 
a-new, and likewife to be fupplied with frefh Mat. 
ter, both for its own Nutrition, and that of the 
Body. The fame is tor thar Purpofe mixed with 
the Chyle, as it arrives near the Right Auricle and 
Ventricle of the Heart; yet ftill this Supply of 
Chyle, added to the Blood, would fignify little, 
without a perieét Mixture and Affimulation of both 
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together , to effect which perfectly, the Auricles and 
Ventricles of the Heart, being large hollow Muf- 
cles, are no ways fufficient ; there was therefore a 
Neceffity for having another appropriate Organ to 
anfwer this important End and Ufe, namely, ‘the 
Lungs, which, by Virtue of their peculiar admi- 
rable Structure and Mechanifm, are in all Refpecs 
moft perfectly fitted for this moft neceflary effential 
Office. This therefore appears to be the final End 
and principal Defign of this admirable Organ, 
which from: its Structure, Operation, and Ufe, isa 
perfect Pneumatico-Hydraulick Engine; ferving, 
like to a Mill or Prefs, for to grind, attenuate, inti- 
mately mix, and affimulate the Principles of the 
Blood and thofe of the Chyle together, fo as to 
form one fmooth, uniform, balfamick, nutritive 
Fluid of a fimilar hemogeneous Texture, &¢. The 
Author affigns a fecond new principal Ufe to the 
Lungs, which he thinks to be the proper. Gland 
and Organ for difcharging the Air out of the Blood, 
as it becomes too much rarefied and accuinulated 
in the Courfe of the Circulation, and not by the 
cutaneous Glands. He further confiders the Organs 
of Refpiration as a principal auxiliary Power, act- 
ing in Conjunction both with the Stomach in the 
Work of Digeftion, as alfo with the Heart in 
performing the Circulation, &e. 

4. From all which Confiderations. it neceffarily 
follows, that when Refpiration is not duly per- 
formed, neither the Offices of Digeftion, Sanguifi- 
cation, Circulation, Secretion, Nutrition, fc. can 
be duly executed ; fo that from this Caufe of an im- 
perfect Refpiration, join’d to the Errors and Defeés 
of Digeftion, confequent thereupon, moft, if not 
all Difeafes, may be derived, as their true origi- 
nal Caufe, Source, and Seat, 

5. As the Air is one principal Power neceflarily 
and jointly concerned in performing Refpiration, 
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and as the fame is ever changing as to all its Quali- 
ties, of Gravity, Elafticity, Preflure, Heat, Cold, 
Humidity, Drynefs, Motion, &c. this great effen- 
tial Office of Refpiration, with that of Digeftion, 
Sanguification, Circulation, Secretion, Nutrition, all 
depending thereon, muft become wholly fubject to 
the Dominion and Influence of the Air, by the Al- 
terations whereof we become liable to be attacked 
and arrefted by all the Capital Difeafes, as Con- 
fumptions, Afthmas, Pleurifies, Atrophies, Ca- 
hexies, Heéticks, Dropfies, Relaxed Solids, &e, 
In all which Diftempers we find a Change of Air 
to be the only natural perfect Cure, and the only 
Reafon why it miffes is for want of knowing what 
Properties and Qualities the Air ought to have, 
which fhould always be contrary to thofe by which 
he Difeafe was produced; but the main Difficulty 
is where to find fuch an Air: Hic Labor, boc 
Opus eft. 

6. As the Air is ever changing in its Gravity, 
Heat, Cold, &c. and as there is an almoft infinite 
Diverfity in the Struéture of the Refpiring Organs 
in different Perfons, it is impoffible that the Air of 
any Place or Country, Jet its Properties and Quali- 
ties be what they will, fhould exaétly agree with all 
Perfons alike ; and tho’ they may fuit tolerably 
with the Generality of the Inhabitants, yet there are 
miany who muft fuffer greatly therefrom, by Rea- 
fon of the Properties of the Air being relatively 
difproportionate to the Refpiring Organs. This fug- 
gefted an Occafion to the Author to think, that if 
a Method could be found for conftructing an Arti- 
cial Atfmofphere, the Air of which fhould be 
qualified with fuch Degrees of Gravity, Elatticity, 
Preffure, Heat, Cold, Humidty, Dryaefs, Motion, 
Vapours, €%¢, as heft fuit with the preient State of the 
Patient’s Refpiring Organs, all Difeates produced 
from an imperfect Refpiration, Chylification, San- 

guification, Circulation, Secretion, Nutrition, (which 
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are the true original Sources of all the Capital 
Difeafes) and whilft the Lungs are yet found and 
uncorrupted, would become fafely and perfeétly 
cured thereby. 

7. The Author, in Confequence of the aforefaid 
Reafoning, proceeds to give the Draught, Defcrip- 
tion, and Ufe, of a New Machine and Artificial At- 
mofphere, by which a Perfon may be fupplied at all 
Times, and for any Space of Time, with Air for 
Refpiration, endowed with all poffible Degrees of 
Gravity, Elafticiry, Heat, Cold, &?c. as agree beft 
with the prefent Conftitutional State of a Perfon’s Re- 
{piring Organs ; whereby all the good Effects of the 
Air may be obtained, and all its bad Effects pre- 
vented and remedied. And whenever the Cafe re- 
quires, the Air which any one is to breathe withal 
may be impregnated in all Degrees with Vapours, 
either Humid or Dry, produced either by Ebulli- 
tion, Accenfion, Attrition, Fermentation, from Sub- 
{tances of all Kinds, Solid or Fluid, Animal, Vege- 
able, Foffil ; by which Means, the Air he is to re- 
{pire with may be intermix’d, in all Degres, with the 
-Exhalations and E.ffluvia of all fuch Subftances as are 
found to have any fanative Virtue, in Refpect of 
the Organs of Refpiration, either for Contracting, 
Relaxing, Strengthning, Heating, Cooling, Hu- 
meting, Drying, Refolving, Fumigating, €?c. So 
that by having the Air in the Refpiring Veffel or 
Machine thus properly medicated, arromatized, and 
balmified with the Vapours and Odours of all Kinds 
of proper Subftances, a Perfon may be put in a 
Condition, in the Middle of Winter, for to breathe 
more benign, pure, tepid, dry, falubrious Air, than 
he could by going to /taly, Montpelier, or any Part 
of the Earth, or into the fineft Flower-Garden in 
the Summer-Seafon, | 


8. And 
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8. And when a Perfon applies the Air thus arti- 
ficially prepared, with Refpect to all its Qualities, 
to his Refpiring Organs, he may at the fame Time 
have the Air likewile prepared, in Refpeéct of all its 
Qualities, and applied externally to his whole Body, 
as has been fhewn in the fecond Chapter. And 
thus we are provided with two Artificial Atmof- 
pheres ; by the firft whereof the Air may be made 
to operate with its Qualities in all Degrees exter- 
nally. upon che whole Body, whereby all the good 
EficeGts produced by its Action upon the Body ex- 
ternally may be obtained, and all its ill Effects pre- 
vented or remedied : And by the fecond the Air 
may be made to operate with all its Qualities, and 
in all -Degrees, upon the Organs of Refpiration, 
whereby all the good Efiects depending on its Ac- 
tion upon the Refpiring Organs, will be attained, 
and all its ill Effects prevented or remedied, &e. 

g. By this Means that Pneumatico-Hydraulick 
Engine, the Lungs and Refpiring Organs may be 
brought under the Direction and Management of 
Human Art, in fuch wife, that it may be regulated 
and fitted like to a Corn-Mil] ; whereby the Fluids 
may be ground finer or coarfer, and have their 
Texture, Crafis, and Temperament altered and re- 
paired at Pleafure, €¥c. 

10. After being taught, by the Obfervations, Expe- 
rience, and Authorities of all Ages, that che Air is the 
principal Caufe whereon Animal Life, Health, and 
Difeaies chiefly depend, is it not amazing, that this 
univerfal great Remedy, of Nature’s Appointment, 
without which we cannot live one Minute, fhould be 
fo neglected and fet afide, and fo little regarded as 
it is in the prefent Practice, and that no Attempts 
have hitherto been made to reduce the fame into 
Ule and Praétice ; when we thus plainly fee that the 
Air, with all its Properties and Qualities, may (by 
this new Method) like other Medicines, be to 
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nifter’d in proper Dofes and Quantities, and made 
to operate in all Degrees, Combinations, &c, upon 
the Body and its Parts ; whilft at the fame Time 
we are induftrioufly ranfacking all Nature, and ana- 
lyfing every ufeleis Drug, in Expectation of new 
Remedies! But all this will prove only a vain 
delufory Refearch ; all the whole Legion and Tribe 
of Artificial Medicines, in Comparifon of the Air, 
and the mighty Effeéts producible thereby, when 
judicioufly applied, being no more than a Caput 
Mortuum, or Heap of infignificant Rubbith. 

Upon the Whole we obferve, that the Reafons 
offered in Support of the new Doétrine and Prac- 
tices defcribed in this Chapter, appear fo conclufive 
and demonftrative, and the Benefits arifing there- 
from fo great and extenfive, that we think it can- 
not be too flrongly recommended to the Notice and 
Encouregement of the Publick, to promote and 
caufe faithful and impartial Trials and Experiments 
to be made thereof, &?¢. 


CHAP. IV. 


1. ¥ N this Chapter the Author gives the Draughts, 
with the Explanation and Ufe, ef a new Ma- 

chine and Apparatus, for applying and caufing the 
“Air to aét, by alternate Strokes and Impulfes, exter- 
nally, upon the whole Body, or its feveral Parts and 
Members ; which he propofes as one of the moft 
efficacious Kinds of Exercile for preferving Health, 
and the Cure of Difeafes; and to open up and 
prepare the Way for the more readily apprehending 
us Effects and Benefits, with the Rationale thereof, 

he obferves as follows. 

2. Among all the Non-Naturals and Means of 
Health, none contribute more thereto than Air and 
Motion, or Exercife. Now the real End, Defign, 
and Effeéts of all Exercife, of what Kind foever, 
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1s to Communicate a proper Quantity of Motion to 
the Animal Solids and Fluids, to conftringe, brace, 
and augment the Moving Force of the former, and 
to attenuate and keep the latter in a due State of 
Tenuity, Heat, Motion, and Fluxility, &c. Now 
the Methods for communicating Motion or Exer- 
cife to Animal Bodies are various, either Natural 
or Artificial : Under the firft Head may be reckon’d 
Aliment, Air, Fire, and: the Paffions, Walking, 
€fc. and under the fecond Clafs may be referred 
all Medicines and Means for preferving Health and 
curing Difeafes, as Bathing, Riding, Emeticks, 
Catharticks, Dieureticks, Sudorificks, Salivaticks, 
Fridtions, Epifpafticks, Cupping, Scarifying, Phle- 
botomy, Cephalicks, Opiates, Stimuli, &c. How- 
ever, it may be affirmed of one and all the afore- 
faid Methods of Exercife, efpecially thofe of the 
fecond Clafs, that by whatever Way the Body is 
exercifed, or put in Motion, there is a greater Srrefs 
Jaid upon fome Parts than others; or, which comes 
to the fame Thing, that Motion is not communi- 
cated to all Parts equally and alike; the Confe- 
quence whereof will be an unequal] and irregular 
Derivation and Revulfion of the Fluids, to and 
from particular Parts of the Body ; the Fluids be- 
ing always determined in the greateft Quantity and 
Velocity upon the Parts where is the leaft Refi- 
ftance : Confequently, that Kind of Exercife where- 
by Motion is moft equally communicated and di- 
ftributed to al} Parts both of the Solids and Fluids, 
mutt neceffarily be the moft natural and beft for 
preferving Health, and the Cure of Difeafes, ex- 
cept in particular Cafes, wherein Derivation and Re- 
vulfion are indicated as neceflary. Of which equable 
uniform Method of communicating Motion or Ex- 
ercile to a Syftem of Elaftick, Contraétile, Diftrac- 
ttle Tubes, fuch as all Animal and Vegetable Bodies 
confit of, Nature hath furnifhed us with two ad. 
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mirable perfect Inftances of this Kind. The firft is 
that of the Compound Action of the Lungs and 
Air upon the whole Syftem of the Fluids, as they 
circulate fucceffively through the Veflels infinitely 
divaricated throughout the veficular membranous 
Subftance of the Lungs; by the alternate Syftoles 
and Diaftoles whereof, in Infpiration and Expira- 
tion, the Blood becomes as ic were beat and broken 
by the fucceffive Strokes of this Organ, as if 
kneaded in a Trough, or beat with a Peftle in a 
Mortar, whereby Motion is communicated to all 
Parts of the Blood equally, and the whole Syftem 
of the Fluids receives thereby the Benefit of a con- 
{tant and mott perfect Exercife, from the Motion 
that becomes thus impreffed thereon by the Air and 
Lungs, as it circulates through the Pulmonary Vef- 
fels, whereby it becomes as it were wire-drawn, 
diffolved, and attenuated, and all its Component 
Principles perfectly united and fitted for the Offices 
of the CEconomy ; without which conftant Motion 
and Exercife, which the Blood receives from the 
Organs of Refpiration, it would immediately loofe 
its Fluidity, and become wholly unfit for the Offices 
of Life, &?¢. The fecond Example of perfeét 
Exercife which Nature prefents us with, is likewife 
derived from the fame univerfal Caufe and Inftru- 
ment the Air, confidered as appliect to and operating 
externally upon the whole Body. For as the Atmof- 
phere is fubje&t to perpetual Changes, as to all its 
Properties and Qualities, it becomes thereby a con- 
{tant Caufe of communicating Motion or Exercife 
to Animal Bodies, (which are ever immerged in 
this turbulent reftlefs Element) fo that by the con- 
tinua] variable Ofcillations thereof they become fub- 
ject to a perpetual Motion of Syftole and Dyaf- 


tole, from the Surface inwards to the Axis or - 


Center, and from the Center outwards to the Cir- 
cumference, and fo during he whole Period of 


Life : 
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Life: And this univerfal ofcillatory Motion of 
Contra&ting and Expanding, thus continually im- 
prefied upon Animal Bodies, by the Atmofphere, is 
{fo far from being prejudicial, that it is abfolutely 
neceflary to the Production, Prefervation, and Con- 
tinuance of all Degrees of Life, in Animals, Vege- 
tables, Artificial Fire, &¢. without which natural 
equable Motion or Exercife, thus continually com- 
municated by the Air and Elementary Fire, our 
own and all other Bodies would become arrefted, 
and fall into a State of abfolute Reft, Inactivity, or 
Death. Now, in both the Examples of Exercife 
here paoduced, it is to be obferved, chat our Bodies 
become exercifed, or have Motion given thereto 
by the Air, which being an Elaftick Fluid, en- 
dowed with fuch changeable Qualities, becomes, 
on all thefe Accounts, the moft proper Inftrument 
for communicating Motion and Exercife to an Ela- 
ftick, Vafcular, Compreffible Machine, fuch as are 
all Animal and Vegetable Bodies. 

3. The Author having laid down the two re- 
markable Cafes aforefaid, wherein Providence makes 
Ufe ot Air as the moft proper Means for commu- 
nicating Motion or Exercife to Animal Bodies, as 
the moft perfect Pattern and Model for our Imita- 
tion; conformable to this moft perfect Plan of 
Nature, he procteds to give the Draught, Defcrip- 
tion, and Ufe of a New Machine, by which the 
Air may be alternately and fucceffively taken off, 
and laid upon the Body, with all Degrees both 
of Preffure and Velocity, &¢. By which fucceffive 
alternate Strokes and Impulfes of the Air upon the 
Body, the fame will become thereupon fubjeé to a 
fucceffive univerfal Motion of Syftole and Dyattole, 
from the Surface inwards to the Axis of the Body, 
and from the Axis outwards to the Surface; and 


that with all affigned Degrees of Preffure and Velo- 
city, 
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city, and with any Interval or Space of Time be- 
tween the Strokes, Sc. 

The intended Brevity of this Paper not admitting 
to give a fuller Detail of this Chapter, we refer the 
Reader to the original Treatife, where he will find 
this Subje&t handled and exemplified ar large, illue 
{trated with many new and ufeful Obfervations, 
wherein we think the Author hath made good what 
he propofed in the Argument and Title prefixed 
this Chapter, 


C Hi Ax?! VY. 


1.) fF HE Author in this Chapter confiders the 
Mechanical Effeéts of the Air upon Ani- 
mal Bodies, when the fame becomes ftrongly ex- 
cited and put into a tremulous ofcillatory Motion ; 
wherein he propofes fome general Principles for 
conftruéting a Sounding or Phonick Machine or 
Building, for putting the Air into fuch a Motion ; 
fhewing what furprizing great Effects may be pro- 
duced thereby in the Animal Solids and Fluids by 
the Air, when thus modified, and put, into fuch a 
particular Kind of Motion; which being properly 
collected and applied, eicher to the whole Body, or 
its Members, will prove one of the moft natural, 
univerfal, efficacious Kinds of Exercife, both for 
preferving Health and curing Difeafes, Gc. 

2. He further demonftrates, that by the variable 
Action of the Air and Elementary Fire, all Animal 
and other Bodies are ever fubjeét, more or le{s, to 
fuch an univerfal, vibratory, tremulous. Motion, 
without whiclt no Animal or Vegetable could exift ; 
and then proceeds to fhew how the Air may have 
fuch a vibrative ofcillatory Motion imprefied there- 
on in all Degrees, and how the fame may be ap- 
plied for communicating the like Motion in all De- 
grees to the Body, and its feveral Regions and 

Ee Members ; 
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Members ; whereby the whole Syftem, both Solids 
and Fluids, wiil become intimately and thoroughly 
agitated in all their moft minute Parts ; which Mo. 
tion may be raifed to fach a Pitch and Strength, as 
to become communicated and fenfibly felt by every 
Part; by which quick ftrong Tremors and Pulfa- 
tions, thus fwiftly and inftantaneoufly propagated 
throughout the whole Subftance of the Bedy, 
both Solids and Fluids will receive the moft uni- 
verfal perfect Exercife, both for preferving Health 
and curing Difeafes, That fuch muit be the falu- 
tary good Effects following from fuch a Motion, is 
demonftrable from the Mechanifm and Structure of 
the Human Body, as being an Elaftick, Vafcular, 
Compreffible Machine, and from the Laws relating 
to Percuffion, Preffure, Impulfe, and the Commu- 
nication of Motion in the Elaftick Bodies ; as alfo 
from the Effects of Mufick upon the Animal Ma- 
chine, which, like to a moft exquifite ftring’d mufi- 
cal Inftrument, becomes extreamly fufceptive and 
retenfive of fuch a vibrative undulatory Motion. 
The great Efficacy and Influence of this kind of 
Motion in the Air, is farther demonftrable from 
hence, that the Exiftence Life and Continuance of 
Artificial or Culinary Fire is wholly owing to ir, 

The Subject of this Chapter, with the Obfervati- 
ons and Arguments offer’din Support thereof, ap- 
pear to contain a very extenfive Plan and folid 
Foundation for making many ufeful Improvements 
in the Practice of Phyfick ; for a more full Account 
whereof we refer to the original Treatife. 


CHAP. VI. 


HIS Chapter contains a new Method for 
conftruéting Vapour-Baths, both Humid and 

Dry, and of applying them either Univerfally to 
the whole Body, or only Topically and Partially, 
for 
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for Fumigating and. Bathing fome particular Re- 
gion or Member thereof, wherein alfo is fhewn how 
that univerial Principle, the Preffure of the Air and 
other Fluids, may ‘be apply d, inall Degrees, to all 
Parts of the Body, with the great and good Effe@ts 
that may be produced thereby in the Animal Solids 
and Fluids, when judicioufly apply’d by proper 
Machines, fur a more full Account whereof we res 
fer to the Original. 


cay. tan 


HIS Chapter contains fome general Obfer- 

vations on the Srruéture Mechanifm and 
Morbid Affeétions of the Stomach, with its Ap- 
pendage, the Inteftines and Chylopoietick. Organs, 
fhewing this primary compound Gland and Orgaa, 
when diforder’d or incapacitated for doing its Durty, 
to be the true original Caufe and Source where all 
or moft of, che catholick capital Difeafes have their 
firft Rifeand Growth, as the Colic, Hiac-Paffion, 
Ruptures;:Tympanies, Emphyfemas, Confumpti- 
ons, Afthmas, Dropfies, Atrophies, Apoplexies, 
Epilepfies, . Vertigos, Hydrocephalies, Palfies, 
Inflammations of the Brain and its Membranes, 
Phrenfies; Manias, with the Hypochondriac and 
Hyfterick Affections, @c. wherein is propofed a 
new mechanical Method for curing or giving Re- 
lief to the above Cafes. The Subjeé&t of this 
Chapter we think deferves a thorough experiment 
Enquiry, &c. 


CHAP. VIL. 


[IHS Chapter contains a new mechanical 

Method and Apparatus for the Cure of Cu- 

taneous Difea(es, and external Jocal Maladies, ag 

Wounds, Ulcers, Infammations, Gangrenes, He. 
me 2 morrhag 
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morrhages, Venereal Diftempers, &c. by means 
of Air, &c. apply’d by proper Machines to the 
Parts affected, and made to operate thereon with 
their Properties and Qualities regulated and adjuft- 
ed in all Degrees and Combinations, as anfwers 
beft with the prefent Indications, &c. This Chap- 
ter contains feveral new Obfervations and Praétices, 
which appear to promife much Good in the Prattice 
of Healing ; for a more full Account we refer to the. 


Original. 
> A FP. Ge. 


1.°-F. HE Author in this Chapter propofes the 
Conftruction, Draught, Defcription, and 

Ufe of a new Inftrument or Pyrometer, for meafu- 
ring‘the moft minute Alterations in the Dimenfions 
of Animal and other Bodies, either by the diffe- 
rent Gravity, Elafticity, Preflure, Heat, Cold, 
Humidity, Drynefs, &@c, of the Atmofphere, or 
from Motion, Reft, Sicknefs, Evacuation, Re- 
tention, Paffions, Eating, Fafting,; or any other 
Caufes whatever, with its Ufefor meafuring Alte- 
rations in the Animal Solids and Fluids, as alfo in— 
the Pendulums of Clocks, occafioned by any of 
the aforefaid Caufes; by which Inftrument one may 
difcover the comparative State and Force of the 
Solids, with refpeét to the Degrees of their Con- 
ftriction and Relaxation, with the relative State of 
the Fluids, as to the Degrees of cheir Raretaction 
and Condenfation; and as fuch will ferve as a very 
ufeful Monitor, whereby a Perfon may form a 
tolerable exact Judgment of the comparative State 
and moving Force of his Solids and Fluids, and 
receive timely previcus Notice therefrom, when the 
Animal Machine and Balance of Health begins to 
Jean and verge towards a diftemper’d State, from 
whence proper Diognofticks, “Prognofticks, and 
Indications 
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Indications may be deduced to direé&t to Praétices 
both for the Prevention and Cure of -Difeafs. 

2. The Author begins with obferving that Air, 
elementary Fire, andCold,exercife an univeria] Em- 
pire and Dominion over all Terreftial Bodies, by 
which their Generation Growth and Corruption are 
brought about, all Bodies, both Solid and Fluid, 
being, by the continual variable Action of thofe 
three general Caufes, kept in a perpetual fluxionary 
State with regard to their Dimenfions, which are 
always, either expanding and rarefying, as the De- 
grees of Heat increafe, or contracting and con- 
denfing, as the Cold increafes, or as the Degrees of 
Heat decreafe, &c. 

3. He obferves further, that no Inftrument or 
Pyrometer hitherto invented, is capable of mea- 
{uring the fluxionary Increments and Decrements, 
produced in the Dimenfions of Bodies, by- the In- 
fluence of the faid general Caufes, by reafon thofe 
Inftruments or Pyrometers are fubje¢t themfelves 
to the very fame Alterations in their own Dimen- 


fions ; of which he gives for inftance, the cafe of 


the lengthning and fhortning of the Pendulum, 
the juft Quantity whereof cannot be meafur’d or 
difcover’d by any Inftrument hitherto invented, and 
can only be done by the Inftrument here propofed, 
or fomething founded upon the fame Principles, 

4. He further obferves, that to folve this 
Problem, there is nothing more required, only that 
the Inftrument or Pyrometer have fome one fix’d 
permanent immutable Point, from which its Mo- 
tion is always to commence and to be computed, 
and fhews a Method how it may be done, &c. This 
Chapter propoles feveral new and curious Experi- 
ments and Effays, that may be made with this 
new Inftrument upon all Bodies, Solid, Fluid, 
Animal, Vegetable, and Metalick, @&c. for a 
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more ample Detail whereof we refer to the original 
Treatife. 

Air, Elementary-Fire, Water, and Motion, 
being the general Agents of the Univerfe, by which 
all the Changes in Animal Bodies, &c. tending 
either to Health or Difeafes, are produced, and as 
this T'reatife contains certain new Methods and 
Machines, whereby the faid general Remedies 
and Agents of Nature may be apply’d, and made 
to operate with all their Powers Properties and 
Qualities, in all Degrees Combinations ‘Times 
Seafons, €Sc. upon the human Body and its 
Parts, as alfo upon the Organs of Refpiration, 
whereby all the Intentions and Alterations wanting 
in the Animal Solids and Fluids, for preferving 
Health and curing Difeafes, may be effected in a 
more fafe perfect manner, than by any artificial 
internal Remedies: All which being fully de- 
mont{trable from the Inftitutions of Nature, the 
Laws of Motion, and the Animal C&conomy, we 
are of Opinion, this Treatife contains the moft per- 
feétly extenfive Plan, from which, when duly put in 
Execution, we may reafonably expect the greateft 
Difcoveries and Improvements in the Praétice of 
Phyfick, which is at prefent involv’d in the utmoft 
Obfcurity and Uncertainty ; and, as fuch, nothing 
can merit the Attention and Encouragement of 
the Parliament more, who, it is hoped, as being 
the Guardians of whatever concerns the Health 
and Lives‘of the Subjeét, will promote and caufe 
an impartial and experimental Enquiry to be made 
into the Truth of this new Practice of Phyfick, as 
jt promifes fo much Good ‘to Mankind. 


ARTICLE 


‘ 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


A Differtation- on the Origin of the Worfbip 
the Kgyptians paid to Animals. By the 
Abbé Banier. Read in the Academy of 
Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 


ae PT has always been regarded as the 
Theatre of the groffeft and moft ridiculous 

Idolatry. To pay a religious worfhip to 
Animals, and even the vileft Infects, to place them 
in their Temples, and feed them carefully, to pu- 
nifh with Death thofe who killed them, to embalm 
them and raife them magnificent Tombs, are Ex- 
ceffes of Superftition with which the Egyptians 
have been reproached at all Times, and which 
afforded the Greeks and Romans a Subject for the 
fevereft Satire againft them, I think it needlefs to 
trouble this A/fembly with a pompous Detail of 
Authorities to prove fo known a Truth; for as 
Fuvenal {ays to his Friend, 


Well is it known on Egypt's fertile Shores, 
What Idols Superftition blind adores ! 

Yet tell me, Friend, did ever Beaft incline 

Io pay to Mortal Honours fo divine? 

Or kneeling fue his Goodnefs to obtain, 

The clement Seafons, or propitious Rain ? 
No. —but the Brute aftonifh’d bas furvey'd, 
The Man adore the Image which be made 
Has on the Altars feen a Nionkey plac’d, 
With ali the Pomp of wild Devotion grac’d : 
Or view’d whole Nations on the Banks of Nile, 
Raifz Incenje to the facred Crocodile, 


To this Authority of Yuvenal | might add thofe 
of Virgil and Martial, and, above all, Lucian, who 
Ee 4 in 
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in many Parts of his Dialogues has fcattered the 
moft delicate Raillery againft the Superftition of 
the Egyptians. Indeed, if this Charge had been 
only brought againft them by the Poets and Saty- 
rifts, one might imagine, that they fought, without 
a ftrict Regard to Truth,to render that Nation ridi- 
culous. But we find the graveft Authors, as well 
Hiftorians as Philofophers, agree in this Point. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and 
feveral others, leave no room to doubt of this}; 
and if their Teftimony was lefs clear than it is, 
the Urns lately received from Grand Cairo, and 
Opened in this Afiemb!y, containing the Bones of 
Birds embalmed, and confecrated by that to the 
Egyptian Superftition, are inconteftable Proofs of 
what we have faid; for we may obferve with 
Pleafure, that if the Teftimony of the above cited 
Authors has contributed to give Light to  thefe 
Monuments of Antiquity, the Monuments in their 
Turn ferve to confirm what thefe Authors had ad- 
vanced, 

On the other Hand we muft acknowledge, no 
People amongft the Antients were more wife and 
enlightned than the Egyptians. The Greeks and 
Romans, who confidered as Barbarians all other 
Nations, conftantly excepted the Egyptians from 
fo unjuft a Cenfure, and their moft celebrated Au- 
thors are full of Encomiums on the Politenefs and 
Learning of that People. They confefs, that 
from this Country they derive their Knowledge, 
their Arts, and Myfteries of Religion. Here their 
great Sages Orpheus, Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, 
acquired that profound and extenfive Literature, 
thar is difcover’d in their Writings, 

1 fhall not at prefent undertake to reconcile thefe 
contrary Ideas. It isnot the only Inftance we have of 
Mankind falling into oppofite Extremes: Nor fhall 
J attempt to vindicate the Egyptians at the Expence 
of 
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of the Greeks and Romans, who may be juftly 
reproached with Exceffes as monftrous and abfurd. 
St. Clement of Alexandria tells them, how ill it 
becomes them to ridicule orher Nations for Super- 
{tition, while they worfhipped Pifmires, and veild 
their ridiculous Devotion with a Fable as impious 
as it was foolifh. I rather chufe to examine the 
Authorities alledged, which are not fo conclufive 
as they are imagined to be. We may a little 
diftruft the Authors I have mentioned. The Greeks 
‘and Romans had but a flender Knowledge of the 
Egyptian Myfteries, which the Priefts of that Na- 
tion concealed from them as profane Perfons, whom 
Curiofity only led to vifit their Country. Nor are 
they perhaps more to be credited on the Article in 
Queftion, than in relation to the Jews, whom they 
accufed of worfhipping the Swine,becaufe the Mofaic 
Law prohibited the Flefh of that Animal, and 
whom they alfo charged with adoring the Head of 
an Afs, the Figure of which (as they faid) was kept 
in the Sanétuary, of folid Gold. 


Fudeus licet et porcinum numen adorat 
Et cilli fummas advocet auriculas. 


Let us try to penstrate the Egyptian Temples, 
and fee if it be poffible to difcover the Myfteries 
of their Religion. And here, the Figure of Harpo- 
crates, with his Finger on his Mouth, feems to hint 
to us, that thefe Myfteries concealed fomething, 
which it was not permitted to every one to know. 
This gave. me a Sufpicion, that the Worfhip they 
paid to Animals, was neither fo grofs nor ridicu- 
Jous as it has always been conceived. I even fhall 
endeavour to prove that it was a neceflary Con- 
fequence of the Principles of their Theology. 

In the earlieft Ages MankInd adored but one 
eternal almighty Being, the true God. Noab 
endeavoured to preferve in his Family the Worthip 
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his Fathers had paid, but it was foon changed, 
efpecially in the Defcendants of Cham. Thefe 
being extremely corrupted, loft the true Idea of 
the Deity, and began to attach themfelves to fen- 
fible Objects. As what feemed moft perfeé& and 
ufeful to Mankind claimed their Homage, it is 
eafy to conceive, by thefe Characters, that the Sun 
was the firft Obje&t of Idolatry. From adoring 
this great Luminary, they paffled to pay the fame 
Honours to the Stars, efpecially the Planets, whofe 
Motions and Influences were more fenfible; ina 
word, they foon came to worfhip the whole Hof 
of ‘leaven, as we find Mofes and the Prophets tell 
them in the facred Writings. They next deify’d 
the Elements, the Rivers and Mountains; and at 
lafl they confider’d Nature irfelf, or the whole 
World, as a Divinity, which the Afyrians ho- 
noured under the Name of Belus, the Arcadians by 
that of Pan, and the Egyptians (to name no more) 
by that of Hammon; and as if the World were 
too great to be ruled by one Power, they affigned 
a particular Deity to each Part, that he might go- 
vern it the more at Letfure and with lefs Trouble. 
Thus Nature was worfhipped in Detail. The Earth 
by the Names of Rhea and Cybele, the Fire by 
thofe of Vulcan and Veffa, the Water by the Apel- 
lations of Neptune and Thetis, and the reft in the 
fame Manner. When the firft Step is made in 
Darknefs and Ignorance, the farther we advance 
we go the farther aftray. Thus we fee Superftition 
and Idolatry were by degrees carry’d to the moft 
horrible Excefs. Every thing was deify*d ; and not 
to mention the Worfhip paid to Men, fullied with 
Crimes, the Egyptians in the Cafe before us were 
charged with carrying their Idolatry even fo far as 
to adore Animals and Infects., But if we enquire 
of what Nature was the Workhip they paid them, 
or whether they regarded them as real Divinities, 

we 
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we find the ancient Authors have not been tho- 
roughly clear on this Subject. Strabo fays only, 
that there were ceftain Animals, who were wor- 
fhipped thro’ all Egypt, fuch as the Ox, the Dog, 
the Hawk, and the Ibis or Stork, and that there 
were others, who were only deify’d in particular 
Cities : Thus the Inhabitants of Sais and Zbebes 
honoured the Sheep; thofe of Lycopokis, the 
Wolf; thofe of Hermopolis, the Ape. Heradotus 
_ adds, that while one Species of Animals in fome 
Towns received divine Honours, in others they 
were had in Execration. Thus the Mendefians, who 
worfhipped the Goat, facrificed the Sheep; while 
the People of Thebes, who adored Jupiter Ammon 
under the Figure of a ‘Ram, offered him the Goat 
asa Victim. Hence arofe religious Wars between 
Cities ; owing to the Policy of one of their Kings, 
who, by thefe fuperititious Quarrels, fought .to 
amufe them, and divert them from civil Confpira- 
cies againft the State. Diodorus Siculus, not con- 
tented with informing us of the Hiftory of the 
Egyptian Worfhip, affigns feveral Reafons for it, 
the greater part Fabulous. The moft plaufible is that 
drawn (a)from the Ufefulnefs of the Animals them- 
felves, Herodotus had before him hinted this, in 
fpeaking of the particular Veneration the Egypti- 
ans had for the Ibis, (4) becaufe that in the Spring 
(fays that Author) there ufually came out of Arabia 
into Egypt a great Number of winged Serpents, 
who would have done confiderable Damage to the 
Country, if thefe Birds had not deftroyed them : 
Cicero confirms this Sentiment of Herodotus. “ The 
“© Egyptians (fays he) whom we ridicule fo much, 
‘© have only paid their Veneration to Animals in 
‘¢ proportion to the Benefits received from them, 
‘ and if they deify’d the Ibis, it is on account of 
“ his deftroying Serpents. I could extend this 

‘* Remark 


(2) Dioder. 1. 1. (6) Loc. Cit. 
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« Remark to the Advantages they received from 
«¢ the Ichneumon, Crocodile, and Cat, but I would 
¢« not be tedious on this Subject (c). 

I am willing to believe that this Reafon fo often 
mentiened by the Ancients, was one Caufe of the 
great Progrefs the Worfhip of Animals made in 
Egypt; but I cannot think it gave Rife to it. I 
am fenfible indeed that Gratitude and Fear have 
introduced feveral Deities into the World, nor am I 
ignorant of the great Advantages Men receive 
from feveral Animals, of which Gerard Voffius,in 
his ‘Treatife of Idolatry, has given a very minute 
Account ; but could this Reafon alone ever fuffice 
to change Monfters and Infeéts into fo many 
Deities? Let us not impute to a wife and polite 
People an Abfurdity they were never guilty of. All 
Veneration is not of the religious Kind, much lefs 
a true Adoration, nor is every Object placed in 
the Temples for publick Refpeét to be admitted 
in the Rank of Divinities; allowing this, I am of 
Opinion, that the Worfhip paid by the Egyptian 
Priefts to Animals was purely relative, and termi- 
nated in the Gods, of whom thefe Animals were 
the Symbols or Reprefentations. | 

To fhew that I do not advance this without 
Ground, I fhall fupport it by demontftrative 
Proofs, It is well known, that amongft the Egypti- 
ans the Ox was the Symbol of Ofris and J/is, and 
that thefe Deities were no other than the Sun and 
the Moon. Hence the Worfhip paid to the Oxen 
Mneévis and Apis, of which the former was confe- 
crated to the Sun, (@) and the latter to the Moon, 

as 


(c) Ipfi qui irridentur Egyptii numen Belluam nifi ob ali- 
quam utilitatem coniecraverunt, velut |bes maximzm vim 
derpentium conficiunt. Poflum de Ichneumonum utilitate, de 
crocodilorum de Felium dicere, ied nolo effe longior. Cuicero 
ae Nat. Decr. 

(7) De Abitin. Lib. z. 
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as we Jearn from Porpbyry, Elian, and other Au- 
thors. (e) Herodotus {peaking of the Devotion the 
Mendefians paid to Pan, fays, that they reprefented 
him under the Figure of a Goat, for myflerious 
Reafons; tho’ they knew that he was like the 
other Gods. Diodorus Siculus has explained this 
Myftery, which Herodotus concealed; he tells us, 
that by the ‘Type of this Animal thefe People 
adored ‘the Fecundity of Nature, reprefented by 
the God Pan, We now fee that J/s and Ofris and 
Nature under the Name of Pan, not Oxen and 
Goats, were the real Objeéts of the Veneration or 
Worthip paid to thofe Animals by the Inhabitants 
of Memphis, Heliopolis and Mendes. 

(f) Plutarch judicioufly obferves, that the na- 
tural Vigilance of Dogs gave Occafion to confe- 
crate thefe Animals to the moft cunning and _ artful 
of the Gods; or, which is the fame Thing, 
they depictured Mercury with the Head of this 
Beaft, on Account of thefe Qualities. Jdeo Mercu- 
rius capite canino pingitur, .quia nibil ef cane faga- 
cius. This Inftance furnifhes’ us with the crue 
Reafon of this great Article of the Egyptian Theo- 
logy, with Refpeét to the Confecration of Animals, 
and proves that the Worfhip paid to them was not 
immediate or perfonal, but terminated in the 
Deities they reprefented. Thus we find the Inha- 
bitants of Zroas, who had a fingular Veneration 
for Rats, becaufe they had, on a remarkable Occa- 
fion, gnaw’d the Bowftrings of their Enemies, 
afcribed all the. Honours to the Sminthian Apoilo, 
who, as they fuppofed, had fent them: This we 


are told by St. Clement of Alexandria (g). Howe | 


ver, to fpare.many Citations to the fame Purpofe, 
I think Herodotus puts the Queftion beyond Dif- 
pute by a. Diftinction he mentions, that when the 

Egyptians 


(e) Libht. =f) De fide. 
(g) Animady, adv. Gentes,} 
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Egyptians offered their. Vows to thefe facred Ani- 
mals, they addrefs’d their Prayers to the Gods to 
whom they were confecrated ; and the fame Author 
informs us of the Nature of thefe Vows,by telling » 
us they confifted of a Sum of Money for the fup- 
port of thefe Animals. Déodorus Siculus. fays the 
fame Thing; thefe are his Words 5 «* The Eeypti- 
s aus offered their Vows to the Gods forthe Cure 
‘< of their Sick Children, and when they were 
‘© retovered they carry’d them to the Temple, (7) 
‘ wheré having cut off their Hair,«they put it in a 
<< Scale, with a Sum of Money of the fame 
«© Weight, which was prefented to the Minifters, 
«© who had the Careof the holy Animals.”” This 
enables us co account for a Piece of Money found in 
the embalmed Paw of an Ape, which is feen in 
the curious Cabinet of Mr. Faucault, and which no 
doubt was the offering of fome new recovered 
Perfon, who not finding the Minifter of the Tem- 
ple, placed the Giftin the Paw of the Animal. (&) 
Lucan is therefore in the Right, when after ridi- 
culing the Egyptians, who ferved up feveral of 
their Gods at Cefar’s Table, he adds, that the 
Priefts being queftioned by that Prince about the 
Worfhip paid to Animals, (/) affign’d myfterious 
Reafons for it, and gavé him to underftand, that 
under thefe Figures they honoured the Deities they 
reprefented, To conclude, to thefe they addreffed 
their Prayers, while the Offerings were deftined tor 
the Support of the facred Animals. 

But tt may be asked, why they fhould chufe 
Animals to reprefent the Gods, and why on this 
Occafion fome Animals were preferred to others ? 
Plutarch gives us this general Anfwer, that it is 
becaufe of the particular Relation certain Animals 
have to the Deity ; for (fays he) the Image of Divi- 


nity fhines out in them, as that of the Sun appears 
in 


A 


(i) Lib. 2. = (4) Lib. 1. =~ () Pharfal. lib. x. 
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in the Drops of Rain, that are gilded with his Rays. 
Thus the Crocodile, having no Tongue, is confi+ 
dered as the Symbol of the Deity, who, withoue 
fpeaking a Word, imprints the Laws of Wifdom 
and Equity filently on the Heart. In effet. (adds 
the‘ fame Author) if univerfal Nature herfelf is but 
one Mirror or Glafs, in which the Sun of Deity 
appears reflected with all his Attributes, the cafe is 
yet more true with Refpeé to living . Creatures, 
nor was there ever Statue, tho’ ever fo Mafterly, 
could exprefs the Supreme Being, fo well as the 
fmalleft organifed Body. . 

I fhall to this excellent Reafon of Plutarch fub- 
join three others, drawn from the Aftrology, Hifte- 
ry, and Theology of the Egyptians. 

{, Mankind in all Ages almoft have reprefented 
the Celeftial Sphere, and chiefly the Signs.of the 
Zodiac and fome of the Conftellations, by the Fi- 
gures of different Animals. Lucian informs us if 
particular, that this was done by the Lgyptians, 
who, he tells us, having divided the Heaven into 
twelve Parts, marked each Conftellation with the 
Reprefentation of {ome Animal. Behold now the 
Signs of the Zodiac, diflinguifhed by thefe Refem- 
blances, fubfticuted in the Placeof Stars, which, as 
I have obferved before, were the earlieft Objects of 
Idolatry. The fame Author, ‘enlarging on the Sub- 
ject, adds, that the Egyptians worfhipped the Ox 
Apis in Memory of the Bull in the Zodiac, and 
thac in the Oracle confecrated to him, they gave 
their Predictions with a regard to this Sign. The 
Africans (continues he) that is the Lybeins did the 
fame with Refpect to the Ram, in Memory of 
Jupiter Ammon (m) Thefe who are verfed in the 

Antiquities 


(m) The Reader may confult P. Kirever upon the other Animals 
of the Sphere of the Egyptians, which reprefented the Deities of 
that antient People. Sve the 2d Tome of bis OEdipus, pag. 160 
and follewing. 
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Antiquities of thefe People know, that their an- 
tient Method of Writing, or communicating their 
Ideas, was by Hieroglyphics, as Lucan defcribes 
it 


‘Sanchoniathon, in Eufebius, (n) relates, that this 
manner of Writing was taught them by the 
antient Mercury, who, according to’ Diodorus 
Siculus, was cotemporaty with Ofiris (0); and 
St. Clément of Alexandria informs us, that ie 
was peculiarly applied to Aftronomy, of which he 
brings an Example, in their reprefenting the Sun 
by the Figure of a Crab, and the Obliquity of the 
Zodiac by the Folds of a Serpent. There remains 
then no doubt, but that it was the Celeftial Gods 
they adored under the Symbols of the Animals 
that reprefented them, Jam not Ignorant that the 
Vulgar did not always carry their Views fo far as 
thefe Divinities, and that their Worfhip often went 
no farther than the External Symbols themfelves, that 
it was from thefe they demanded Relief, and to 
thefe they addreffed their Vows. But the prefent 
Queftion is not about the Religion of the People, 
but that of the Priefts and Sages of Egypt; for I 
queftion if there was ever a Religion in the World 
free from Reproach, if confidered by the Practice 
of the Vulgar, who in all Ages have lean’d to 
Error and Superftition. . 

I]. I found my fecond Reafonon the ancient 
Hiftory of Egypt, which: relates how the Gods 
formerly, perfecuted by Typhon, were forced to con- 
cea] themfelves under the Figures of different Ani- 
mals.. Now nothing was more proper than fuch a 
Tradition, to eftablifh the Worfhip we have been 
treating of, and no doubt thefe Animals were 
treated with high Refpeét, and Veneration, a 

| car 


(:) Prep. Evangl, lib. 1.. (0) Lid, 1. Stran. 1. 5. 
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fear of violating the Divinities they belonged to* 
The only Objection to this Conjecture is, that the 
Fable of Zyphon is Greek, and only related by the 
Greek and Roman Writers. But omitting that moft 
of the Fables of thefe two Nations were borrowed 
from the Egypt:ans, and, in particular, that the 
Battle of the Giants is only a disfigured Tradition 
of the Hiltory of Zypbon and Ofris, do we not 
fee in Egypt Monuments raifed on this Subject, 
of much older Date than the Fables of Greece ? 
Cities built, and a publick Worfhip eftablifhed, in 
Honour of the Animals whofe Figures the Gods 
are faid to have affumed? For if we learn from 
Ovid that Fupiter transform’d himfelf intoa Ram, 


—— Duxque gregis fit Jupiter, unde recurvis 
Nunc quogue formatis Lybis eff cum cornibus 
Ammon, Ovid. Met. lib. V. 


We alfo Gnd that under the fame Figure he 
was adored in the celebrated Temple he had in 
Lybia. That Diana was changed to a Cat 
isa Tradition of which the City of Bubaflus was 
an authentic Monument, being called fo after the 
Name of the Goddels, and where Cats were had 
in religious Veneration. The Town of Mendes 
affords the fame Teftimony with refpect to the Me- 
tamorphofis of Bacchus, (or, as fome fay, Pan) 
into a Goat. The Transformation of Funo or Sfis 
into a Cow, appears from the Honours paid her 
at Memphis, under that Symbol. The Syrians ab- 
{tained from Fifh, on account of Venus affuming 
that Difguife. The Refpect paid by the Egyptians to 
the Bird /sis, was becaufe Mercury had taken that 
Form. Nor fhail we believe, thatthe Egyptian Priefts 
learned from the Grecks this Mythology and the 
Worfhip founded on it, that they modelled the 
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Syftem of their Religion by the Ideas of Strangers, 
and gave their Cities Names according to the Cir- 
cumitances of thefe Fables: is it not more probable 
to fuppofe that the Greeks and Romans derived their 
Fables from the Religion of the Egyptians ? 

Ii. The third Reafon, which is a Confequence 
of the preceeding, is drawn from the Doétrine of 
the Metemfychofis, or the eternal Tranfmigration of 
Souls into different Bodies. It ts unneceflary here to 
enguire into the Origin of this Doctrine,which Pytba- 
goras brought into Jéa/y,about the Time of the LXIId 
Olympiad, or thereabouts. But whether he taught 
it in the litteral Senfe, or (as Mr. Dacier + inge- 
nioufly is of Opinion) in a moral and _ allegorical 
Way, it is certain he was not the Inventor of it, but 
received it from the Egyptian Priefts, with whom 
(as Diogenes Laertius reports) he continued a long 
Time, to be inftructed in their Religion and Myfte- 
ries. 

Herodotus confirms this; “ the Egyptians ({ays 
¢¢ that Hiftorian) are the firft who taught the Im- 
«s mortality of the Soul, and that after Death it 
‘* paffes fucceffively thro’ the different Bodies of 
‘© Beafts, Fifhes, and Birds, whence it returns to 
«¢ affume once more the human Form, finifhing 
«¢ this Circuit in 300 Years. There are (adds he) 
«¢ fome Greeks who have propagated this Doétrine 
“ as if it was their own, I knowtheir Names, but 
‘© chufe to conceal them.” (g) It is then certain that 
this Doctrine took its Rife in Egypt, and it had 
two great Advantages attending it,!} 1. That it 
ferved as a Foundation for the great and impor- 
tant Belief of the Immortality of the Soul. 2. 
That by teaching the Tranfmigration of the Soul 

Into 


+ Dacier’s Life of Pythagoras. 
(g}) Herodor. Lib. 2. 
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into different Bodies, either noble or defpicable, 
according to the Merits of the Perfon, they ren- 
der’d Virtue amiable and Vice odious: Befides 
which, this Doétrine contributed nota little to the 
Refpect and Worfhip afterwards paid to thefe A- 
nimals, who came to be confidered asthe Vehi- 
cles of the Souls of thofe Perfons, who had gained 
Efteem for their Virtues, and by their Abilities 
cone the greateft Services to the Strate, 

Such were the Reafons that led the Egyptians to 
eftablifh the Worfhip of Animals: a Worhhip, 
properly fpeaking, only fubordinateand relative, of 
which thefe Animals were not the Objeéts, bute 
which terminated in the Divinities themfclves, who 
were venerable even under the meaneft Symbols. 

I fhould here trace the Beginning of a Practice, 
whofe real Motives I have been difcovering, but I 
believe ic difficult to affign a precife Date to fo 
antient a Superftition. The Travellers who fend 
us Urns and Mummies from that Country, give us 
little Knowledge of the Antiquity of the Tombs 
or Monuments where they find them repofited ; 
and all their ftricteft Refearches to find the Date of 
them is in vain. Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Herodotus, are but modern Authors with refpeé to 
fo antient a Cuftom, and lived at too great a Di- 
{tance from the Times wherein it begun,to give us any 
Light. Befides, that the Primitive Ages fucceeding 
the Deluge, and in which the Pofterity of Noah 
fettled in Egypt, are abfolutely unknown to the 
Greek and Roman Writers 

Thofe of the Moderns who, from the Fragments 
of Antiquity, have the beft cleared up the Confu- 
fion of the Egyptian Dynafties, and jultly rejected, 
as fabulous, that innumerable Series of Years given 
to the Reign of the Gods and Demi-Gods, all 
agree that Cham and his Son Me/raim had Egypt 
tor their Share, which Land the Scripture calls the’ 
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Land of Mefraim, and where they reign’d fuc 
ceflively.  Me/raim after his Father’s Death had 
him deify’d, and was fo beloved by his People, 
that he received from them the fame Honours at 
his Deceafe. This Prince is the fame with Aenes, 
who (as I fhall fhow ina particular Differtation) is 
no other than Ofiris himfelf. Now it is well known 
that Ofiris was the great Deity of Egypt, fymbo- 
lized by the Ox, who, on that account was the 
Animal the molt highly refpeéted by the Egyptians. 
The Worfhip paid to Animals ts therefore as old as 
the Time of Ofiris. To be more particular as to this 
Date, it is certain, that this Doétrine was eftablifhed 
in Egypt, atthe Time the //raelites were in Bon- 
dage there, which proves it muft even then have been 
antient, fince any Syftem of Religion requires a long 
Time to be univerfally received in a large Coun- 
try. What happen’d between Pharaoh and Mo/es 
proves what I advance. This Monarch, in order 
to be delivered from the Plagues he fuffered by the 
Hand of God, intreats Mofes to intercede for him, 
and allows him to Sacrifice to the God of J/rae? 
after his Manner. Moj/es replies, the Thing was 
impofiible, nor could the Hebrews dave in Prefence 
of the Egyptians to offer Victims, for which that 
People had a religious Veneration, becaufe their 
Sacrifices would to them appear abominable, and 
might incenfe the People to kill them, He there- 
fore begs they might retire to the Wildernefs, there 
to Sacrifice according to their Laws. [And Mojes 
faid, it is not meet fo to do, for we fhall Sacrifice 
the Abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord 
our God: Lo, fhall we Sacrifice the Abomination 
of the Egyptians before their Eyes, and will they 
not Stone us? Exodus viii. 26.] It is not amifs to 
remark here, thatthe Hebrew Legiflator feems to 
have given fo great a Number of Precepts to the 
Jews, chiefly in Oppofition to the Impious and Ido- 
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latrous Cuftoms of the Egyptians. Without entrirg 
into further Particulars, I fhall only fay, Ma:- 
monides (r) remarks, that Mofes appointing the 
Fews to offer three Sorts of Victims, viz. Rams, 
Oxen, and Goats, was with a View to render con- 
temptible in their Eyes, the Worfhip paid to thefe 
Animals by the Inhabitants of Thebes, Memphis, 
and Mendez. Thus Manetho (s) affures us, Aojes 
direéted his Laws in Oppofition to thofe of the 
Egyptian Priefts, enjoining his People to eat the 
Flefh of thofe Animals that were by that Nation 
held in greateft Veneration. Tacitus was aware cf 
this Truth, when he fays, fpeaking of the Jews, 
‘ That they facrificed the Ram in Contempt of 
Hammon (t), and the Ox in Ridicule of the Egypti- 
an Apis. 

With all thefe Precautions however Mo/es was 
not able to erafe the ftrong Propenfity the Jews 
had contracted in Egyptto the Worfhip of Animals, 
and which difcovered itfelf on many fubfequenct 
ccafions, The golden Calf of Jaron and thofe 
of Feroboam were formed from the Model and in 
Imitation of the Ox Apis. Philo the Few fays it 
exprefly, and after him St. Yerom : + Upon whieh 
It is proper to remark, that when Moj/es, {peaking 
of the Calf of Aaron, fays, that he fa/bioned the 
Gold with a graving Tool, he means, that this High 
Prieft graved on the Idol the Marks which diftin- 
cuifhed the Ox Apis from other Images of the 
Kind: Pbilo alfo obferves, that the Feaft celebrated 
by the Fews at the Dedication of this Idol, exactly 
relembled that which the Egyptians kept in Ho- 

F f 3 nour 


(r) More Nevochim. part 3. ch. 46. (s) Lid. 1, contra 
Appion. (*) Tacit. Hift. |. 5. 

+ Videtur mihi idcirco et Populus J/rae/ in folitudine feciffe 
fiti caput vituli quod coleret ; et Jerobcam Filius Nabath vitulas 
aureos fabricatus eft, quod in Egypto dedicerant.”"Awiw xai Mvevir, 
qui fub Figura Boum coluntur, effe Deos, hoc in {ua fuperi- 
tione fervarent. Hieronymus in Ofeam. 
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nour of /pis; in which, according to Suidas, they 
eat and drank, and pafs’d the Day in Rejoicings, 
for having found the God. See Exod. xxxil. v. 6. 
Thus we fee the Worfhip of Animals eftablifhed in 
Egypt in the Time of Aofes, which is all that we 
can fay with Certainty. The Hiftory of Egypt, pre- 
ceding this Time, is loft in the dark Gloom of 
Antiquity, and only affords to the Curious, Matter 
for fruitlefs Enquiry and uncertain Conjectures. 





ARTiI£L LS .A. 


 Othing can be a properer Embellifhment of 
an Liiffory of the Works of the Learned, than 
Memoirs ot the Literati. Of this Clafs, the prefenc 
Age has produced none more celebrated, or more 
worthy of Fame, than that moft excellent and ac- 
complifhed Perfon, Herman Borruaave, Doc- 
tor of Philofophy and Medicine, Profeffor of the 
Theory and Praétice of Phyfic, and alfo of Botany 
and Chemiftry, in the Univerfity of Leyden, Prefi- 
dent of the Chirurgical College inthat City, Fellow 
of the Royal Society in Londox, and of the Royal 
Academy at Paris. 

This great Man was born at Voorbout, a {mall 
Village in Holland, on the laft ot December, 1668, 
about One in the Morning. His Father, Jamis 
BoERHAAVE, was Minifter of the Place, vers’d in 
the Hebrew, Greek and Latin Languages, and excell’d 
‘in the Knowledge of Hiftory : his Behaviour in pri- 
vate Life, and towards his Family, was highly 
commendable. Our Herman loft his Mother at 
five Years of Age; whereupon his Father married 
again, and by this fecond Venter had two Sons and 
four Daughters: James, the elder of thefe Som 
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who was defigned for Phyfic, 1s an eminent Divine 
at Leyden, and Mark, the younger, at Breda. 

HERMAN was intended by his Father for Di- 
vinity. With this View he himfelt initiated him 
in the preparatory Parts of Literature ; and with 
fuch Succefs, that at Eleven he was expert in the 
Gree? and Latin Grammars, ready at tranflating and 
writing Latin, and not ignorant of Philofophy. 

At the Age of T’welve he was feiz’d with a ma- 
lignant Ulcer in his Thigh, that, for five Years to- 
gether, interrupted his Studies; and of which ar 
length he cured himfelf, after all the Efforts of Phy- 
ficians had proved ineffectual, by fomenting it with 
Salt and Urine: an Incident that infpired his frit 
Thoughts of ftudying Phyfic. 

In 1682, being then Fourteen, he was fent to 
Leyden for the Benefit of his Health and Learning, 
Here his Progrefs was fo rapid, that he was quali- 
fied for the Univerfity ina very fhort Space; though 
fome Family Embarrafiments determin’d him to 
defer his Removal thither fome Months longer than 
had been otherwife needful. Upon his Admiffion, 
at the Age of Sixteen, he made a quick Proficiency 
in Logic, the Ufe of the Globes, Natural Philofo- 
phy, Metaphyfics, and Ethics, in the Knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin Authors, in Rhetoric, Chro- 
nology, and Geography, and likewife in the Ae- 
brew and Chaldee Languages; labouring inceffantly 
at the fame time to underitand the Sacred Writings 
in their Originals, | 

In 1687, he applied to the Mathematics; and 
eafily acquired a competent Knowledge of Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, and Algebra. 

In 1689, the twenty-firft of his Age, he gave a 
Specimen of his Erudition and Eloquence, in an 
Academic Oration, on this Topic, * That the Doc- 
“« trine of Epicurvs, concerning the ne Good, 

Ff 4 ‘* was 
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ss was well underftood by Cicero,’ for which a 
Golden Medal was conferred upon him. 

In 1690, he took a Degree in Philofophy. The 
Subjeét of his Thefis was * the diftinct Natures of 
*¢ the Mind and Body.” In this Performance he re- 
futed the Syftems of Epicurus, Lobs, and Spincfa. 

Notwithftanding he had thus qualified himfelf 
for entering into Orders, and that the little For- 
tune left him was almoft exhaufted, yet, fearing 
to rufh immaturely into the Sacred Funétion, he 
chofe rather, by teaching Mathematics, to fupport 
the further Profecution of his Theological Studies. 
This Undertaking increafed his Reputation, and 
may be faid to have alfo Jaid the Foundation of his 
future Fortune, by occafioning his Acquaintance with 
Mr. Fobn Vanden Berg, Burgomatter of Leyden, 
This worthy Mag:ftrate recommended him to the 
Curators, to compare the ¥o/fian Manulcripts (pur- 
chafed in England for the public Library at Leyden) 
with the Catalogue of Sale, This he performed to 
the Satisfaction of all concerned, and thereby gained 
the Efteem of his Patron to fuch a Degree, that 
he was ever afterwards folicitous for his Advance- 
ment. InCompliance with the Perfuafions of this 
Gentleman he joined to his Studies of Philofo- 
phy and Divinity that of Medicine. He defigned 
this laft only as a Relaxation from the two former ; 
but the Propenfity of his Genius foon made it be- 
come his moft ferious Bufinefs. To perfect him- 
felf therein, he diligently perufed the beft Anatomi- 
cal Writers, made frequent Diffections of living 
Animals, and attended thofe of Profeflor Nuck ; 
nay, the very Slaughter-Houfes did not efcape him, 
but furnifhed him with many ufeful Obfervations. 
With equal Induftry and Attention he read over 
the Greek and Latin Medical Authors, beginning 
with Hippocrates, and {fo proceeding in a Chronologi- 
cal Order, 7 : 
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The Refulc of this was, a peculiar Attachment 
to Hippocrates, from whom he perceived all the 
Latia Writers ot the Faculty. had derived what- 
ever was valuable in them. Of the Moderns he 
moft highly efteemed that fecond A:ppocrates our 
immortal Sydenham. 

His next Addreffes were to Chymiftry, in the 
Study and Proceffes of which he fometimes {pent 
whole Days and Nights fucceflively, 

He made a confiderable Proficie ney in Botany, 
by the Help of the Fires Flue Hermanniane x 
but, befides thefe, he was indefatigable in cxami- 
ning, not only the Plants in the Phyiic-Garden, bur 
in the Fields, Rivers, and even in Places almott 
inacceffible. 

However,amidft all thefe different Refearches, he in- 
ceflantly profecuted his Theological Studies ; having 
not the leaft Intention of deferting the Sacred Func- 
tion, to which his Father had deftin’d him. He de- 
figned, before his Initiation therein, to have deliver’d 
an Oration on this Quefltion, ** Why fo many Con- 
‘s verts to Chriftianity were made formerly by illi- 
‘¢ terate J eachers,and fo few are made by the learned 
‘s of the prefent Age ?” 

As he had, for fome time, purpofed to take a 
Degree in Phyfic, before he entred on the Sacred 
Office, for that End, he went to the Univerfity 
of Harderwic in Guelderiland, where be was created 
Doctor, in Fuly, 1693: On which Occafion he de- 
fended a Thefis, on rhe Ufefuine/s ef infpecling the 
Excrements of the Sick, in order to know the State 
of the Patient. 

It was his Defign, as foonas he returned to 7 evden,to 
haveengaged direétly | inthe Miniftry, but Providence 
had otherwifedecreed. An incidental Expreffion of his, 
in a Converfation that happen’d in the Boat as hecame, 
concerning the Doétrine of Spino/a, entirely deieated 
his Intention, An ill-natur’d Fellow-Paffenger tool: 
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Occafion thence to fufpect, and as foon as they ar- 
rived at Leyden, to propagate a Report, that Boer- 
haave was become a Spino/ift. This Scandal was enter- 
tained by fo many, and made fo fenfible an Impref- 
fion, that our Candidate, perceiving it, began to 
fear, left a Licence for Preaching fhould be refufed 
. him, if he applied for it. Upon this he confulted with 
Some of his principal Friends, whether he fhould ha- 
zard fuch a Repulfe, or whether, as he had the requi- 
fice Knowledge and other proper Qualifications of a 
Phyfician,he had not better lay afide all Thoughts of 
Divinity, as a Profeffion, and apply himfelf en- 
tirely to Medicine. They ‘unanimoutly approved of 
the latter Alternative ; and, in Confequence of that 
Determination, we fhall henceforth find him direét- 
ing all his Views, and exercifing all his Talents, for 
his own Repvtation and the Benefit of Mankind, 
in that moft ufeful and honourable Sphere. 

At his firft fetting out in this Way, he did not 
prefently rife to Fame and Practice; onthe contrary, 
he faw feveral, inferior to him in Merit, furpaffing 
him inthefe Refpeéts. ' This did not check, but ra- 
ther excited him more inthe Purfuit of Knowledge ; 
being ambitious of no Succefs but what fhould be 
founded on his Deferts. And fo eager was he to 
eftablifh this firmeft Bafis of Profperity, that he 
fhunned any thing that might interrupt fo virtuous 
a Labour: And therefore it was, that he declined an 
Invitation from one of King Wiliam of Englana’s 
chief Favourites, for fettling at the Hague, on very 
alluring Terms, and ftill greater-ExpeCtations ; ap- 
prehending the Engagements of that Situation would 
prove too frequent an Avocation from his beloved 
Studies. 

In 1701, he was prevailed on to fupply the Place 
of Profeffor Drelinccurt, then deceafed, as Leéturer 
upon the Inftitures of Phyfic. On his undertaking 
this Employment he delivered an Oration, May 
the 
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the 18th, N.S. ‘ recommending Hippocrates, re- 
<6 prefenting the Office and Sects ot Phyfictans, 
* the Origin of the Art among the Babjlinians 
«© and Chaldeans, the State of it among the Greeks 
‘© and Ezyptians, the primary Conjunction of: 
‘© Theory with Practice, the Abufe cf the former, 
‘s by giving itthe Preeminence over Obfervation and 
s Experience,and the Neceffity of colle&ting Faéts 
¢ undifguifed and untainted by any Hypothefes.” 
In his Leétures on the Medical Inftituces he took 
all proper Occafions of introducing Chymiftry. 
This Method was to his Pupils fo ‘pleal fing, thar 
they unanimoufly importun’d him to in{truét them 
in that Art. He complied, and went through a 
Courfe of it in fo extraordinary a Manner, as in- 
duced the aon of Groningen, two Years af- 
terwards, 1703, to offer him their vacant Pro- 
feflorfhip a Medicine, He declined the Invitation, 
with grateful Acknowledgdments however of the 
Favour intended him. His Patron, M. Vanpen- 
BERG, then a Burgomafter of Leydez, and one 
of the Curators alfo of that Univerfity, tet this 
Invitation and Retufal in fo advantageous a Lighi, 
that aDecree pafs’d for an Augmentation ot his annual 
Salary where he was, and for the Reverfion of the 
next Medical Prof:fforfhip that fhould there become 
vacant. Hereupon he pronounced a fecond Oration, 
concerning “ the extreme Ulefulneis, and even Ne- 
“ ceflity, of Mechanical Reafoning 1 Phyfic.” 
On the 18th of February, N. S. 1709. he was 
appointed Profeffor of Medicine and Borany, upon 
the Deceafe of Dr. Horton. The Subjects of his 
inaugural Speech were, ** the Simplicity of true Me- 
‘¢ dical Science, the Corruption of it by Alchemi- 
cal and Metaphyfical Rhapfoditts, and the only 
effectual Method of improving and eftablifhing ic, 
“ by Obfervation, Experiments, and Ded lutions 
* naturally refulting from thence.” He difcharged 
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the Duties of this Scation with his accuflomed In- 
duftry, and, in a few Years, enriched the Phyfic 
Garden with a vaft Encreafe of Plants. 

In 1714, he was promoted to the Rectorfhip of 
the Univerlity. The fame Year, 4ugufi 8. N.S. 
he was conftituted Profeffor of the Practice of Phy- 
fic, in the Room of Brptoo. In the Exercife of 
this Funétion he attended the Univerfity Infirmary 
twice a Week, to the great Advantage both of his 
Pupils and Patients. It was about this Time, pro- 
bably, that he was created Prefident of the Chirurgi- 
cal College. 

At the Expiration of his Rectorfhip, in 1725, 
he delivered an Oration ** on the Method of ob- 
‘© taining Certainty in Phyfic.” In this Diicourte 
he had cenfured Des Cartes, for founding a 
Syftem of Phyfiology on Hypothefis, which can be 
folidly grounded on Experiment only. This was 
heinoufly refented by one AND ALA, anorthodox Car- 
tefianProfeffor of Divinity and Philofophy at Fraxeker, 
who, thinking the Stability of the Church depended 
on that of his Mafter’s Principles, pronounced it to 
be in the urmoft Danger by this Attack of them. 
He inveighed bitterly againft Mr. BoERHAAVE, 
as propagating Spinozi/m and Infidelity. This was 
fo talfe and ill-founded an Accufation, that the Go- 
vernors of the Univerfity to which 4ndala belonged 
infifted on hisretracting the Scandal, notwithftanding 
Mr. BogRHAAVE’S generous Inftances to the con- 
trary. This Affair only added a greater Luftre to 
his Character. 

His Name was now celebrated in Foreign Na- 
tions ; and this fame Year the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris teftified its Efteem by a Diploma, ap- 
pointing him a Correfpondent in Natura] Philoto- 
phy ; and in 1728 he was elected a Member of that 
earned Body, in the Room of Count MarsIcLyI, 
deceafed, his intimate Friend. April 30. 1730, he 
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was propofed by Dr. Mortimer, one cf its Secre- 
taries, to the Royal Society at London, and he was 
chofen a Fellow, Nemine Contradicente. 

His own Univerfity embrac’d all Opporcunities 
of advancing his Fame and Intereft: Accordingly, 
in 1718, he fucceeded Le Mort, in the Proiel- 
forfhip of Chymiftry ; and on the 21ft of September 
he delivered an Oration on this Subject, “© Thac 
«© Chymiftry was capable of clearing icfelf from is 
‘ own Errors,” 

On the 22d of the fame Month, juft three Years 
afterwards, he pronounced a funeral Eulogium on his 
late Friend and Colleague Profeflor Bernarp AL- 
Binus, Father of Stecrrigp ALBINUS, the pre- 
fent celebrated Profeffor of Anatomy at Leyden, 
Herein he drew his own as} truly as the Deceafed’s 
Portrait, while he was extolling that good Man’s 
“ inceflane Diljgence, in the Purluitof new Difcove- 
‘© ries; his Wifdom, in founding his Natural Phi- 
‘© Jofophy on Mathematics and Mechanics, and fur- 
«© nifhing himfelf from thence, as well as from Chy- 
« miftry, with moft valuable A fiftances in the heal- 
‘¢ ing Art; his LaSour, in collecting, digefting, and 
‘ applying to the Improvement of his Proteffion, 
‘© all that was to be found uleful in the Anatomical, 
‘¢ Chirurgical, Theoretical, or Practical Writers, 
“ antientand modern; his Judgment, in Methoai- 
« zing the Fruit of his laborious Refearches ; and 
“© the Perfpicuity, Candour and Courtely which ac- 
‘© companied all his publick Exercifes.” 

While Mr. BozRHAAVE was thus laborioufly dif- 
charging fo many important Functions, depending 
too much on the Strength of hts Conftitution, he 
was, about the Middle of uzuff, 1722, feized 
with a violent Fit of the Gour, which confined him 
to his Bed near fix Months. Jn 1727, he under- 
went another very dangerous Illnefs, owing to the 
fame Caufe as the former.’ Being threatned with 
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a Relapfe in the Year 1729, he found himfelf un- 
der a Neceffiry of refigning the Profeflorthips of 
Botany and Chymiftry, ‘TUhis Event occafioned an 
elegant Declamation, /pri/ 28, N. 5. in which he 
commemorates many fortunate Incidents of his Life, 
pratefully acknowledges the Favours of thofe who 
contributed thereto, and expatiates on the Pleafures 
which attended the Profecution of his Botanical and 
Chy mical Employ ments. 

His eighth and laft Oration was delivered, Fed, 8. 
1731, on his refigning the Rectorfhip a fecond 
Time. In this Difcourfe he proves, that a ftriét 
Obdfervation of and Obedience to Nature is the 
Phyfician’s indifpenfible Duty, his only Merit, 
what intitles him to the higheft Honours in his Pro- 
feffion, and is, moreover, the fureft Road to Suc- 
cefs. 

This moft ufeful and illuftrious Life is drawing 
towards a Period. The above-mentioned IIInefs, 
which feiz’d Mr. Bo—ERHAAVE 1n 1722, and which 
proceeded from his expofing himfelf to the Morning 
Dews before Sun-rifing, was attended with excru- 
ciating arthritic Pains, and at length terminated in 
a paralytic Affection, which almoft deprived him 
of Feeling, and entirely of the Ufe of his Legs ; 
fo that he was obliged to lie whole Months on his 
Back, without being able to turn himfelf, on ac- 
count of the Torment he fuffered by the leaft Bend- 
ing. He attributed his Recovery, after finding no 
Relief from any other Medicines, to the plentiful 
Ule of the expreft Juices of the lactefcent and pap- 
pefcent Plants, affifted with the ferulaceous Gums. 
ic was on Yanuary the 11th that he again opened 
his private College, after this long and terrible 
Diforder: The Evening of which Day was cele- 
brated with public Rejoicings and Illuminations. 
The Fever that attacked him about the End of 
1727 not only brought him to the very Brink of 
the 
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the Grave, but fo irrecoverably impaired his Con- 
titution, that he was conftrained, as we have faid, 
to diveft himfelf of his two’ Profefforfhips, in the 
Exercifes of which he chiefly delighted ; though he 
{till Jaboured in private with great Affiduity, even 
till the Middle of the Year 1737, when he was 
feized with that fatal Diftemper, which put a 
Clofero his invaluable Life, and unwearied Endea- 

vours for the Good of Mankind. 
The firft Symptom was a Difficulty of Breathing, 
which increafed gradually. He has defcribed his 
Indifpofition, in fome of his Letters, in Terms be- ’ 
coming a Phyfician, a Philofopher, and a Chriftian. 
In one he wrote to his learned Friend, Baron Bas- 
sanp, he thus exprefies himfelf: ‘© An Impofthu- 
«¢ mation of the Lungs, which has daily increafed for 
thefe laft three Months, almoft fuffocates me upon’ 
the leaft Motion; if it fhould continue to in- 
creafe without breaking, [ muft fink under it; if it 
fhould break, the Event is ftill dubious ; happen 
what may, why fhould I be concern’d, fince it 
cannot be but according to the Will of the Su- 
preme Being, what elfe fhould I defire? God 
be praifed. In the mean time, I am not wanting 
in the Ufe of the moft approved Remedies, in 
order to miiigate the Difeafe, by promoting Ma- 
turation, no ways anxious about the Succefs of 
them: I have lived to upwards of Sixty-eight 
Years, and always chearful.” Finding alfo un- 
ufual Pulfations of the Artery in the Right Side of 
the Neck, and Intermiffions of the Pulfe, he con- 
cluded there were polypous Concretions between the 
Heart and Lungs, with a Dilatation of the Veffels. 
September the 8th, 1738, he wrote his Cafe, as 
follows, to Dr. Mortimer, Secretary of the Royal 
Society : ** It is a Year fince Age, Application, and 
‘© immoderate Fatnels, have produced an utter Inep- 
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tude to any kind of Exercife in fuch a heavy 
corpuient Body, full of inerc Humours, and, 
upon the leaft Motion, gafping for Breath, with 
a Pulie flrangely irregular ; but the molt urgent 
Symptom was, the Interruption or S:oppage of 
Refpiration on falling afleep, and the Prevention 
of any Reft, by a fudden territle Senfation, as 
of Strangling ; upon which the Abdomen with 
all the Parts below it became Cropfical: And 
notwithftanding the Removal of thefe Symptoms, 
‘¢ there remain Pain of the Belly, with great Weak- 
‘* nefs and Anxiety, a fuffocating Afthma, fhort 
are my Slumbers, difturbed with Dreams, the 
Mind is incapable of any Bufinefs ; wearied with 
Conflict, I gain no Releafe, yet patiently wait 
*¢ the Divine Pleafure, to which I am wholly re- 
«¢ fign’d.”’ Thus did Reafon and Faith happily 
contribute, to fupport him under thofe Preffures 
which had elfe been intolerable. 

During this Difeafe, he intimated to one of his 
Friends, that he had a clearer Perception of the Di- 
{linétion and Union of the fpiritual and corporeal! 
Parts of him, than was attainable by meer Medi- 
tation ; as if not otherways procurable than by Jong 
Sicknefs. 

Toward the End of Auguft he feemed fomewhat 
better, but foon relapfed; and declining to the 23d 
of September, yet {till maintaining a ferene Compo- 
fure, he then expired, aged Seventy, wanting three 
Months. 

His Death caufed an univerfal undiffembled 
Mourning ; not only his Pupils and particular Ac- 
quaintance were affected by the irreparable Lofs, 
but it was felt and lamented by the Univerfity and 
City of Leyden, to both which he had long been 
the higheft Honour and Emolument, by the Re- 
public of Helland, and by that of Learning. Welt 
did he merit the Character given of him, by the 
judicious 
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judicious Tranflator of our Royal Society’s Tranf 
actions into Fremh.* “ This great Man is departed, 
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co the irretrievable Lofs of Philofophy and Phy- 
fic. Long was he the Oracle of his Faculty, and 
the Phyfician of all Europe. Never was Pre- 
ceptor more beloved, Profeffor more celebrated, 
nor Phyfician more confulted. He arrived to an 
Eminence inall the Branches of Medicine, had the 
Glory of teaching them with equal Applaufe, and 
the Happinefs of feeing himfelf admired without 
being obnoxious to the Effects of Envy, or to 
any difparaging Contradiction ; infomuch that 
he was never mentioned by the greateft of his 
Contemporaries, but with Encomiums. His fole 
Authority, without the Support of Arguments, 
was admitted as decifive. He was not lefs fuccefs- 
ful in Praétice, than learned in Theory, and is 
therefore ftiled the Battavian Hippocrates. The 
Qualities of his Mind rendered him flill more 
amiable than thofe of his Underftanding. He 
was a fure Patron to Men of Genius and Learn- 
ing, employing his own Reputation, as .it were 
wholly for their Service.” The ingenious Author 


of the Englifo Account of his Life, adds to the 
above Panegyric : ** He was a Man of a vaft Com- 
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prehenfion, profound Judgment, prodigious Me- 
mory, folid Experience, and unparallel’?d Mo- 
defty. His Religion, though ftrict, was rational ; 
he fought Truth conftantly, efpoufed it zealoufly, 
and on his Labours Mankind may fafely rely ; 
he was faithful and civil to his very Enemies ; 
his Skill not only in Philofophy and Phyfic was 
reverenced by all who excel in thofe Studies, 
but his Attainments in other Learning excited 
Admiration, His Knowledge had a right In- 

Gg fluence 


* By way of Note to Boer/aave’s laft Paper on Mercury, 
36, N. 434, p. 242. 
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«© fluence upon the Temper of his Mind, which 
‘s was endowed with all the Humility, Benevo- 
“: lence, Fortitude, and Sincerity, of a found and 
“ unaffected Philofopher”. 

It cannot be difagreeable to the Reader, that I 
fubjoin to thefe Memoirs of Mr. BoERHAAVE, 
a brief Account of fuch of his Writings as have not 
been taken Notice of in the foregoing Narrative. 

His /nftitutiones Medice firft appear’d in 1707, 
about fix Years after he commenced Leéturer, and 
two Years before he was advanced to a Profefforfhip. 
They were printed in O¢ctavo,and have pafied feveral 
Editions. The Author therein, after a brief but 
accurate Hiftory of the Origin, Progrefs and Suc- 
cefs of the Art, confiders the Principles thereof, 
and diftinguifhes its feveral Branches. He enters 
mto a Difquifition of the Animal CEconomy, treats 
of the Aliment, which he purfues through the 
whole Procefs of its Preparation, by the refpective 
Organs and Operations of the Machine, «ill it is 
converted into the Subftance of the Body. All this 
he does fo fully, with fuch Judgment and Per- 
fpicuity, rejecting vain Hypothefes, delivering no 
Propofition as certain, that is not grounded on Ob- 
fervation, Experiments, or clear Deduéticns from 
them, that the Work has merited and met with 
the Approbation of the moft eminent Phyficians. 
It was the Fruit of a fuperior Knowledge in Ma- 
thematics, Anatomy, Philofophy, and Chemiftry, 
directed and applied by a fagacious Underftanding, 
with unwearied Induftry. The Fame of it ex. 
tended not throughout Europe only, but into Afa 
and elfewhere. It was by Order of the Mufti tran- 
flated and printed in the Arabic Language at Con- 
ftantinopie, to {pread the Doétrine of it through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. 
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In 1708 he publifh’d his Apborifms for the 
Knowledge and Cure of Difeafes; which Book 
has likewife undergone feveral Impreffions at Ley- 
den. It was the Produce of intenfe Labour and ex- 
quifite Judgment. The Author acknowledges him- 
felf to have been chiefly enlightned into this Sub- 
ject, by the Writings of the Greek Phyficians, thofe 
fkilful and diligent Followers of Nature; and he 
has transferred into this Work the moft valuable 
Obfervations and Precepts of Hippocrates, together 
with what is of greateft Ufe in the reft of the Greek 
and Latim Phyficians, as well as in the beft of the 
Arabian and modern Writers: Taking Care, how- 
ever, not to recommend or alledge any thing from 
the latter, but what he had confirmed by his own 
Experience. In fhort, we have in this Treatife an 
incomparable Syftem, made up of the approved 
Difcoveries of the greateft Ornaments of the Fa- 
culty, in which all the principa! Diftempers are re- 
prefented with their mutual Relations, and the 
Caufes Concomitants and Cure of each are diftinétly 
and accurately ftated: And all this fo methodically, 
that, as in Geometry, beginning with the moft 
fimple, he proceeds gradually to the lefs and more 
complicated, fo that the preceding illuftrate the 
following Truths, anda difagreeable Repetition is 
avoided. 

It muft be owned, that both the Jnfitutes and 
Apborifms are delivered with fuch Brevity, the 
Doétrines thereof are fo clofely compacted, that 
great Sagacity, as well as Application, is requifite 
to the comprehending of them, fo as to reap any 
confiderable Advantage thereby. But to remedy 
this Inconvenience, and to render them generally 
ufeful, they have been feverally commented on, by 
two learned Difciples of the Author: The Infti- 
tutions, by Dr, Hatter; an Englifh Tranfla- 
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tion of which Work is now printed in fix Volumes, 
Odtavo, at London, by W. Innys, in Pater-nofer- 
Row: The Aphorifms, by Dr. VansWEITEN, 
Phyfician, if I miftake not, at prefent to their Im- 
perial Majcfties. The Performance of the latter of 
thefe Gentlemen, in the Latin Tongue, was pub- 
lithed at Leyden, in two Volumes, Quarto; an 
Englifo Tranflation of which is printed by Meff. 
Knuapton, of this City, in eight Volumes, Odtavo, 
Another Volume is expected from M. VansweiTen. 
When this worthy Perfon has compleated his De- 
fign, the Work will be equivalent to a Liorary of 
practical Writers, and may almoft obviatethe Need 
of any other, except fuch as have given Hiftories 
of particular Cafes, or treated of fome cutaneous 
Difeafes, and on fuch topical Diforders as thofe of 
the Eyes, Ears, &c. 

The firft Edition of Mr. BOERHAAVE’S 
Materia Medica was in 1719.. It was compofed 
folely for his own College, and not defigned for 
the Prefs ; but an erroneous Impreffion of it fteal- 
ing into the World, * to prevent the Mifchief 
which might arife from that, as well as to vindicate 
his own Reputation and Right, he revifed and en- 
Jarged the genuine Copy, and fent it to the Prefs. It 
was reprinted in 1727, with further Correétions, 
ThisT reatife is here mentioned, not in due Order of 
Time, but on the Score of its Conneétion with the 
Apborifms, to which it entirely relates; and the 
prudent Author diffwades every one from ufing it, 
who is unacquainted with the Nature of the Dif- 
eafes defcribed in the latter, and explained in his 
Commentaries thereon, 
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* Publithed at Lomdon 1717, in Duodecimo, 
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In 1710, the Year after he was made Profeflor 
of Botany, he publifhed, in one Volume, Oétavo, 
an Index of the Plants then in the Phyfic Garden 
at Leyden. Ten Years after he enlarged it to two 
Volumes in Quarto; prefixing a new and copious Pre- 
face; witha Plan, and fhort Hiftory of the Phyfic 
Garden, of all the Profeffors preceding him, and 
of the Improvements it received from each. He 
indeed had enrich’d it vaftly beyond any of them, 
having more than doubled the Number of Plants 
that were in it when it came under his Care, and 
raifed it to the moft flourifhing Srate of any Phyfic 
Garden in the World, it exhibiting a Specimen of 
almoft all the rareft vegetable Productions of the feve- 
ral Quarters of the Earth. In this Index our Author 
has claffed the Subjeé&t more judicioufly than any 
before him ; forming his Genera in the moft accu- 
rate Manner; being the firft and only Botanift who 
took to his Affiftance all the Parts of Plants ferving 
to Fructification, and gave fo clear a verbal De- 
fcription of them as to render the Figures of them 
needles. 

In 1724 he publifhed the Cafe of Baron Was- 
SENAER3 which, as the elegant Writer of Boer- 
haave's Life in Englifh fays, is jultly deemed an 
incomparable Specimen of the Art of Defcription, 
for inveftigating the real State of the Patient, and 
the principal Indications, in moft intricate Difteme 
pers. 

In 1725, with the Affiftance of the prefent Pro- 
feffor Albinus, he gave an Edition of all the Ana- 
tomical and Chirurgical Works of VessaLivus, 
with the Life of that learned Anatomitt. 

In 1728 he fet forth another accurate Hiftory 
of an uncommon Cafe, which at the End of ten 
Months proved fatal to the Marquis of St. A u- 
BAN, 
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~ The fame Year his Treatife on the Venereal 
Difeafe appeared ; ferving as a Preface to the laft 
Edition of the earlieft Authors on that Subjeét. 

In 1731 he put out an accurate Impreffion of 
Aretaeus. At this Time, in Cecncurrence with Dr. 
Groenvelt, he was labouring to give a compleat 
Edition likewile of all the Greek Phyficians, except 
Hippocrates and Galen, (that were already done by 
Charterus) and had made a confiderable Progrefs 
in Nicander ; but being greatly retarded in the 
Profecution of this noble Delign, by his many and 
urgent Occupations, his Death prevented the finifh- 
ing of it. 

Ihe following Year produced his Elements of 
Chemiftry, in two Volumes, Quarto ; which, had 
it been the only Labour of his Life, would have 
fufficed to immortalize his Charaéter. With this 
excellent Work we may properly enough mention 
thofe three Memoirs on Quickfilver, which he fene 
to the Royal Societies of London and Paris, pub- 
lifhed in the Tranfactions of the former, N® 430, 
443, 444. In thefe Difcourfes he has communicated . 
the Refult of much reading and laborious Experi- 
ments, in reference to Tranfmutation ; which he was 
inclined to think feafible. 

The laft of his Publications was that Work of 
Swammerdam, in two Volumes, Folio, intitled, Tbe 
Bible of Nature, in Latina and Dutch, joint Co- 
Jumns ; which owes its Prefervation, with the Life 
of the Author prefix’d, wholly to him. 

There were jevera! valuable Authors, to the new 
Editions of which he prefix’d Prefaces. There are 
fome Poems alfo of his compofing. 

I will clofe thefe Memoirs with a few Words 


concerning Mr. Roerhaave’s publick Leétures and 
Improvements in Phylic, 
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Befide the public Lecture on Botany, and the 
three private Lectures abovementioned on Che- 
miftry, the Inftitutes and Practice of Phyfic, all 
which every Lecture-Day employed him four 
Hours in fpeaking, he frequently fpent one Hour 
more in giving a public Lecture on fome particular 
Subjects. 

He began thefe Lectures about 1702, with a 
Courfe ot Experimental Philofophy applied wholly 
to the further Explanation of the animal GEconomy. 
In ; 7,09, during the Summer, he demonftrated the 
Plants in the Phyfic Garden, and in Winter explain- 
ed the Structure of them. In 1710 he treated on 
the Method of ftudying Phyfic. In the two follow- 
ing Years he difcourfed on the Operations of Medi- 
cines,as they act on the Solids only, the Fluids only, 
or on both (whether feparately or at once) or laftly, as 
they fpecifically refpect particular Parts or Humours. 
In 1713 his Lectures were on Hearing ; the Year 
following on Vifion ; and afterwards on the Origin 
of Man; he confidered the Objects of Sight and 
Hearing, Light and Sound, with the Difeafes of 
the Eye and Ear. In 1715 he defcanted on Ref- 
piration. From 1718 to 1728 he dwelt on the 
four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Earth. In 1729 
he was upon the human Calculus. The fix enfuing 
Years he defcribed the Difeafes of the Nerves, Du- 
ring 1436, 1737, he explained the Motion of the 
Heart. The laft public Lectures, in 1738, were 
onthe Nature and Qualities of Blood, 
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Aratier, (John Philip) bis Birth and Educa- 
tion, 245—251. His Courfe of Study, 252, 
256, 269, 272—275, 287. His firft Work, 
253. The Occafion of bis Application to Mathe- 
maticks, 255. His Propofal to the Royal Society 
at London for difcovering the Longitude, 257. 
The Royal Society’s Anfwer, 281. The Honours 
done him by Princes, illuftrious Perfons, Univer- 
fities, and other literary Societies, 262—272. His 
Letter to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 275. 
The Academy's Anfwer, 283. Extratts from their 
Regifter concerning bis Projetis, 284 The Plan of 
bis Enquiries into the Egyptian Antiquities, 287. 
The Circumftances of bis Sickne/s and Death, 291— 
301. His general Charaéer, 301-311. An 
Abvidgment of his Eulogium, 311. His Epitaph, 
313. Catalogue of bis Writings, 314. Re- 
flettions founded on bis furprizing Capacity and 
Attainments, 320. 
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A VID, (King) the Continuation of bis Life, 
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ple, 374. 4 Differtation on the immenfe Treas 
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Hocylides, bis preceptive Poem, 163— 
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Power, (Maritime) by whom cultivated, 5—28. 
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An Objection to the promoting of it anfwered, 32. 
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Efurrection, (4) taught by an ancient Heathen 
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. » tural Hiftory of Nevis, €&e. 318 
Soul, (the) Reflections on its Immortality and fepa- 
rate State, 19f 
Space, Remarks thereupon, 87 
Stephenfon, (Mr. David) an Abfra& of bis New 
Mechanical Pratiice of Pbyfick, 399 
Superftition, inffanced, 189 


Sykes, (Dr.) an Avjtra&t of bis Examination of Mr. 
Warburton’s Account of the Conduét of the an- 
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